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Four Summer Series Have Auspicious Openings 


Lewisehn Stadium 
Pregram Includes 
American Scores 


By Raymonp A. Ericson 


Overcast skies and a shower before 

curtain time on June 22 caused post- 
ponement of the opening of the 42nd 
season ef sumimer concerts at Lewi- 
sohn Stadium. But the night of June 
23 proved ideal for this gala occa- 
sion, and some 11,500 people turned 
Out to enjoy the breezy, clear atmos- 
phere as well as some good music, 
well played, at low prices. 
_ The occasion was made more fes- 
tive by the brightly colored banners 
and garlands that decorated the 
stage. They were there to symbolize 
the launching of New York City’s 
“Salute to Summer”, coincident with 
the Stadium opening. 

Stadium patrons do not feel things 
have really gotten under way until 
they have been greeted by “Minnie” 
—Mrs. Charles S. Guggenheimer, 
who has been the guiding hand of the 
series since it began. When she ap- 
peared after the intermission with her 
customary “Hello, everybody”, there 
was affectionate response from the 
audience and audible disbelief when 
she added, “I’m not going to be amus- 
ing tonight”. She was amusing, but, 
a few moments later, obviously proud 
and happy as she was awarded the 
medal of the City of New York by 
Richard C. Patterson, Jr., Commis- 
sioner of Commerce and Public 
Events, who represented the Mayor. 

The evening’s share of extraneous 
noises — automobile horns, shouting 
children, firecrackers, airplanes, 
breeze-whipped flags, and echoes— 
seemed fewer and less distracting 
than usual, but there was no notice- 
able improvement in the amplification, 
which still makes the orchestra sound 
coarse and ill-balanced. 

The music? Leonard Bernstein, the 
New Yerk Philharmonic’s dynamic 
conductor, was on hand to lead the 
Stadium Symphony in two Beethoven 
works for the first half of the pro- 
gram and in three American works 
for the second half. 

If the Overture to “Egmont” 
sounded disjointed, Beethoven's Sev- 
enth Symphony was given a strong, 
coherent, absorbing reading by Mr. 
Bernstein. Samuel Barber's finely 
wrought “Second Essay for Orches- 
tra” seemed a rather tenuous work 
for al fresco performance, but Aaron 
Copland’s “Billy the Kid” Suite was 
right at home in the great outdoors. 
At the end, Mr. Bernstein sat down 
at the piano to play and conduct 
George Gershwin’s “Rhapsody in 
Blue” in his own remarkable fashion, 
managing to light up the sky, musi- 
cally speaking, with this finale. 


Pianist Makes Debut 


June 24.—Dorothy Simpson Smith, 
an India-born pianist of English de- 
scent now residing in California was 
rained out of her scheduled New 
York debut at the Stadium last sum- 
mer. Her postponed debut came, in- 
stead, in this second concert of the 
season. Miss Smith’s vehicle was the 
Beethoven C minor Concerto. Mak- 
ing due allowances for nervousness 
and the fact that an outdoor concert 
is by no means the ideal place to 
make one’s debut as a pianist, it can- 
not be said that Miss Smith showed 
any appreciable insight into the con- 
certo’s musical values or that she was 
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technically equal to 
its demands. A few 
passages here and 
there, notably in 
the slow move- 
ment, were played 
with some sensitiv- 
ity, but on the 
whole, the pianist’s 
rhythms were erra- 
tic, many passages 
were incorrectly 
read, and the diffi- 
cult ones slurred 
over. 

Alexander Smal- 
lens, making the 
first of two sched- 
uled appearances 
in what is now his 
26th season as a 
Stadium conductor, 
led the orchestra 
in well - routined 
performances of 
the Handel-Harty 
“Water Music”, 
Berlioz’s “Roman 
Carnival” Overture, 
Ravel’s “Pavane 
pour une Infante 
Défunte” and the 
Strauss tone poem “Till Eulenspiegel”. 

—R. K. 


Tales of Hoffmann 


June 29.—The two outstanding 
soloists in a concert version of Offen- 
bach’s “Tales of Hoffmann”, conduct- 
ed by Thomas Scherman, were Irene 
Jordan and Martial Singher. Miss 
Jordan sang the taxing roles of Olym- 
pia, Giulietta and Antonia with as- 
surance and taste. Mr. Singher, who 
excelled in bringing out many of the 
dramatic nuances in the four roles 
of Lindorf, Coppelius, Dapertutto and 
Dr. Miracle, displayed his usual ex- 
cellent artistry 

The other soloists, Helen Vanni, 
Robert Rounseville, Howard Fried 
and Andrew Frierson, all gave ade- 
quate performances, but the same 
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At Lewisohn Stadium, Mrs, Charles S. Guggenheimer 
receives a medal from Commissioner Richard C. Pat- 
terson, Jr. (left), as Leonard Bernstein looks on 


cannot be said of the orchestra, which 

sounded exceedingly sluggish. 
Despite the many wonderful mo- 
ments of this opera, it does not seem 
completely effective when done in 
concert form. It must be seen in a 
full stage performance if the tantaliz- 
ing and bitter-sweet love affairs of 
Hoffmann are to be fully appreciated. 
R. | 


Mendelssohn Program 


June 30.—Jeanne Mitchell, violin- 
ist, and Mary Judd, soprano, were 
the seloists in an all-Mendelssohn 
program conducted by Thomas Scher- 
man. The concert honored the 150th 
anniversary of the composer's birth. 
Miss Mitchell, returning to the Sta- 
dium after a four-year absence, 

(Continued on page 26) 


Chicago Flocks to Grant Park, Ravinia 


By Howarp TALLey 


Chicago.—The 25th year of free 
public concerts at Grant Park opened 
most auspiciously with a much im- 
proved orchestra, the best in several 
seasons; a conductor, Milton Katims, 
who by coincidence celebrated his 50th 
birthday on opening night, June 24; 
and as soloist one of the most promis- 
ing of the younger violinists, Michael 
Rabin. A crowd estimated at 15,000 
attended a carefully rehearsed and 
expertly performed progr.n of new 
and old works: the first Chicago per- 
formance of the “Festive Overture”, 
Op. 96, by Shostakovich; Samuel Bar- 
ber’s “Medea’s Meditation and Dance 
of Vengeance”; Beethoven’s Symphony 
No. 5; and the Brahms Violin Con- 
certo. 

The Overture was little more than 
a fanfare of overextended proportions; 
the Barber piece had more substance 
and dark, foreboding color. It was 
performed with polish and sensitivity 

Both the standard items received 
straightforward, no-nonsense perform- 
ances as far as Mr. Katims and the 
orchestra were concerned. The Seattle 
conductor was obliged to slow down 
the first movement of the Brahms to 
almost a valse Boston tempo to ac- 
commodate Mr. Rabin’s sometimes 
oversweet and languishing style. But 
when he settled down to the business 


of good playing Mr. Rabin demon- 
strated a mastery second to none 

The ensuing concerts in the first 
week strengthened the good impres 
sion that Mr. Katims and the orches- 
tra had made in the opening concert 
On Wednesday, Mr. Katims featured 
a first performance in Chicago of 
Witold Lutoslawski’s “Mala Suite” and 
a spirited rendition of Schubert's great 
Symphony in C major. Mr. Rabin con- 
tributed three sure-fire favorites: the 
Chausson “Poéme”; the Saint-Saéns 
“Introduction et Rondo Capriccioso”; 
and the Sarasate “Zigeunerweisen” 

On Saturday and Sunday the fea- 
tured symphony was Bizet’s sparkling 
one in C major. Mildred Miller, 
mezzo-soprano, sang with distinction 
a group of arias, two from “Mignon”, 
by Thomas, and the vocal obbligato in 
Falla’s “El Amor Brujo”. 

One of the most auspicious open- 
ing nights in the 24-year history of 
the Ravinia Festival Association oc- 
curred on June 30. There were many 
contributing factors: a cool, clear 
night, free from extraneous noises; 
the superb Chicago Symphony, con- 
ducted by a long-time Ravinia favor- 
ite, Pierre Monteux; a world-famous 
violinist, Isaac Stern, at the peak 
of his form in the Brahms Concerto; 
smooth organization work, due to the 
combined efforts of the Julian J 

(Continued on page 33) 


Rain Flurries Fail 
To Deter Audience 


At Robin Hood Dell 
By Max DE SCHAUENSEE 


Philadelphia—The opening of the 
30th anniversary season of Robin 
Hood Dell concerts in Fairmount 
Park took place with much eclat on 
June 22, as a huge crowd—rated at 
22,000 by Dell  officials—milled 
around for seats amid the usual first- 
night excitement. The policy of free 
concerts was continued into the sev- 
enth consecutive year. 

Though dark clouds and mild flur- 
ries of rain plagued the audience 
from time to time, nothing deterred 
the concert under the patriarchal 
Pierre Monteux. The 84-year-old con- 
ductor was greeted with fervent ap- 
plause as he appeared to initiate the 
season with a knowing performance 
of the Overture to Berlioz’s “Benve- 
nuto Cellini”. 

Soloist of the evening was Zino 
Francescatti, who played with his 
usual wizardry Paganini’s Violin Con- 
certo No. 1. Defying the prevailing 
dampness, Mr. Francescatti put on 
quite a show, adding unaccompanied 
encores. The virtuoso was given an 
ovation. The last half of the program 
was given to Mr. Monteux’'s cele- 
brated and moving performance of 
the Franck Symphony. 


Monteux Conducts Wagner 
Normalcy in weather and audience 
returned to the Dell on June 23, as 
Mr. Monteux offered an all-orchestral 
program that emphasized his re- 
spected authority. The Overture to 
“Oberon” was followed with a limpid 
account of Debussy’s “Afternoon of a 
Faun”. The Prelude and Liebestod 
from “Tristan. und Isolde” showed 
that the French veteran is equally at 
home in the Wagnerian idiom. The 
concert ended with an eloquent read- 
ing of Brahms’s Fourth Symphony. 
On June 26, the Dell management 
offered its patrons a concert version 
of “The Tales of Hoffmann”, which 
could have benefited from added re- 
hearsal. Steadying influence was Mar- 
tial Singher, in his understanding of 
the four malevolent roles. Irene Jor- 
dan, in the three roles of Olympia, 
Giulietta, and Antonia, was fluent in 
both coloratura and dramatic sing- 
ing. Her tones were clear, her rou- 
lades quite brilliant, as were her sus- 
tained high notes. Robert Rounseville 
was a personable and very competent 
Hoffmann: Helen Vanni an excellent 
Nicklausse. Howard Fried and Lester 
Englander sounded excellent in sup- 
porting roles. Thomas Scherman, 
making his Dell debut, ofbered tem- 
pos that were often on the slack side 
The opera was sung in its original 
French text, and the audience seemed 
rather mystified by the proceedings 
The second week opened on June 
29 with a program starring the Met- 
ropolitan Opera tenor Richard Tucker 
Saul Caston, conductor of the Denver 
Symphony, was in charge. Mr. Tucker 
offered numerous arias with more ex 
uberance than finesse. His fine voice 
was in good condition, and he had 
a success with the big crowd, which 
clamored for and received encores 
Mr. Caston gave admirable accounts 
of Berlioz’s “Roman Carnival” Over- 
ture and Ravel’s “Daphnis and Chloe” 
(Continued on page 29) 
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Our Musical Health 


E always are elevated momentarily into a 
W state of euphoria around this time of year 

by the little booklet, “Concert Music 
USA”, published annually by BMI. 

This booklet is packed with heady statistics 
on the musical health of the nation. And if big, 
juicy, round figures have anything to do with it, 
the country is in a state of lyrical salubriousness 
that almost passes comprehension. For instance: 

There are 1,142 symphony orchestras in the 
United States today, compared with fewer than 
100 in 1920, and they represent more than half 
of all the symphony orchestras in the world 
(2,000). Of these, 45 have budgets of more than 
$100,000 and 23 have budgets of more than 
$250,000. In addition there are about 270 college 
orchestras and about 100 youth orchestras. A 
third of the community orchestras are in towns 
of 50,000 population and under. 

Over 35,000,000 people in the United States 
are actively interested in one form or another of 
concert music. According to a trade paper report, 
$50,000,000 is spent annually at the concert- 
music box office; another $90,000,000 is spent 
for the purchase of concert-music recordings, and 


“Qasis of Culture” 


HENEVER the populace and the news- 
W papers of the City of New York rise in 


wrath against the high cost of government, 
there is certain to be a demand from some quarter 
that the municipal broadcasting station, WNYC, 
be abandoned as a needless luxury. 

WYNC, which marked its 35th anniversary 
this month, operates 17 hours a day on its AM 
channel and 24 hours a day on its FM channel. 
It is the only non-commercial, municipally oper- 
ated radio station in the country, and it was set 
up as an adjunct of the police and fire depart- 
ments and such other departments of City gov- 
ernment that require broadcasting service, and 
for the instruction, enlightenment, entertainment, 
recreation and welfare of the city’s inhabitants. 


‘QO brilliantly has the station carried out its 
sJ assignment that it has received hundreds of 
honors for programming excellence and has been 
hailed as “an oasis of culture” in the Sahara of 
commercial radio. In addition to covering the 
affairs of the United Nations more thoroughly 
and giving more public health information and 
consumer information than any other station in 
the country, it has lent itself liberally to the 
serious arts, including literature and the best of 
music, both live and recorded. Music, in fact, is 
one of its major concerns. In a typical week, the 
AM channel carries 77 hours of music, or an 
average of 11 hours per day. The ten-day Fes- 


more than $260,000,000 for the purchase of high- 
fidelity and tape equipment. These figures com- 
pare interestingly with approximately $340,000,- 
000 spent on all spectator sports in 1958. 

It is estimated that 30,000,000 Americans are 
playing musical instruments today, and sales of 
musical instruments, accessories and sheet music 
exceeded $436,000,000 in 1957. 

There are 728 opera-producing groups of one 
kind or another in the United States, and opera 
performances over the country average more 
than ten every day. 


N the slightly less spectacular side, there are 
over 225 educational institutions offering de- 
gree courses in music and advanced-level musical 
training; more than 250 books on music were 
published in 1958, and about 1,000 compositions 
by some 300 American composers have appeared 
on long-playing records in the last ten years. 
Since “Concert Music USA” fails to mention 
it, we might add that the music critics and editors 
of the United States have formed themselves into 
a national association and their total assets come 
to about $12.87. 


tival of American Music held each spring is one 
of the most extensive undertakings of its kind 
anywhere in the world. 


S an almost solitary beacon of civilized broad- 

casting in the United States, WNYC should 
never be silenced for any reason. To take it off 
the air because of its cost would be the height of 
folly. The station’s annual budget is $482,000— 
a miniscule item in a municipal budget which is 
second in size only to that of the federal govern- 
ment. This small sum covers not only the AM 
and FM broadcasts but also the City Film Unit, 
the public address system, and all two-way com- 
munication systems, except for police and fire 
departments. 

Cutting out the waste and corruption in any 
other single department of the government un- 
doubtedly would more than make up for this 
item. (No breath of scandal, by the way, has 
ever touched the operations of WNYC). 


UT, the game of politics being what it is, 

the station conceivably could lose its appro- 
priation in a City Hall economy scramble. If 
this ever should happen, it is to be hoped that 
the commercial broadcasters in the area, as a 
public service and as a salve to their own con- 
sciences, would provide the money to sustain this 
model operation in a neid where ideals are a 
rare commodity. 
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In the ten years since her recital debut, in Boston, Adele Addison 
has established herself as one of the leading and most versatile sopranos 
in the recital, oratorio, and operatic fields. Currently she is being heard 
in another medium, motion pictures. As Bess in “Porgy and Bess”, she 
is one of the unseen singers who contribute so much to the success of 


that film. 


This summer, Miss Addison returned to the music festival and institute 
at Aspen, Colo., as artist-in-residence for a third season. Twice she is 
flying East to appear as soloist with the Boston Symphony at the Berk- 
shire Music Festival. And she is anticipating for the 1959-60 season her 
eighth nationwide recital tour, another Town Hall recital in New York, 
and appearances with the New York Philharmonic, Chicago Symphony, 


Cleveland Orchestra, Buffalo Philharmonic, and the Little Orchestra 


Society and Clarion Concerts of New York. 


In opera, the soprano from Springfield, Mass., will be heard as 


ADELE 
ADDISON 


Mélisande in Debussy’s “Pelléas et Mélisande”, with the Washington 
Opera Society in the nation’s capital. (Photograph by J. Abresch, New 


York, N. Y.) 
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ASSOCIATED-REDIFFUSION 
announces the 


LONDON MUSIC FESTIVAL 


1960 


(September 18 to October 2) 
at the ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL, London, England 


Next year will see the first series of eagerly-awaited concerts in 

the London Music Festival, to be presented by Associated-Rediffusion. 
Daily, for two weeks, music lovers will be able to hear some of the 
world’s most famous artistes at the Royal Festival Hall on London’s 
famous South Bank. And in order that the atmosphere and 

enjoyment of the Festival may be extended to a wider audience, 
Associated-Rediffusion plan to televise some of these concerts on 

the British Independent Television Network. 


These concerts will be under the management of S. A. GORLINSKY LTD. 


MK ASSOCIATED-REDIFFUSION 


The station at the heart of the British 
Independent Television Network 


Television House Kingsway London W.C.2. England 
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Cincinnati Opera Gets 
New Look for Season at Zoo 


By Artuur DaRACcK 


Cineinnati.—Summer opera here is 
all mew this season—the ballet, sets, 
costumes, staging and, for the most 
part, the singers. New lighting has 
been installed Only the locale re- 
mains the same—the Cincinnati Zoo 
Also remaining are one or two sing- 
ers, conductors, and managers 

Wolfgang Roth is the scenic de- 
signer Dino Yannopoulos, stage 
director; and Nelle Fisher, the chore- 
ographer. The director of this oper- 
atic revolutien is Cincinnatian John 
Magro, also disector of the American 
Opera Auditions program which this 
season gave us a number of singers 
plus the nucleus of the cast of “The 
Barber of Seville 

The season opened 
given June 20 and 24 
conducted. Mary Curtis-Verna sang 
the title role; Nell Rankin was Am- 
neris; William Wildermann, Ramfis; 
Piero Miranda-Ferraro Radames; 
Carl Palangi, the King; and Constan- 
tine Ego, Amonasro 

\ single set with several levels 
served throughout the four acts. Ad 
ditions were made to it, and a wealth 
of props changed its appearance. A 
backdrop on which is projected paint 
ings by Roth interpreted the several 
locales and moods of the opera 
Everything is modern, non-realistic, 
simple and, because of the 
comparatively small 
been rehearsed care- 
fully by chorus, supers, orchestra, and 
director The result was a smooth 
ensemble Aida The ballet was 
particularly effective 


with “Aida”, 
Fausto Cleva 


clean 
limited 
rhe opera had 


‘lage 


Opera Runs Even Course 


Musically, it ran an even 
without great excitement or failure 
Mr. Miranda-Ferraro was nervous, 
but managed a trumpeting high note 
or two, and, as the evening wore on, 
his voice gained in color. His acting 
was lumpish. Mr. Ego’s Amonasro 
was plain and not really acceptable 
Miss Curtis-Verna and Miss Rankin 
stood their ground nobly and a bit 
stuffily 

“Tosca on 
a horse of a 
three leading 
Bickus, Mr. Ego 
seemed to think it was a concert ver 
sion because of the absence of the 
traditional sets, and they proceeded 
to divest the opera of its traditional 
action: all three stood still and sang 
Their singing, as contrasted to their 
acting, was often quite good 

The rest of the cast performed 
heroically, but as the remaining roles 
are not perceptible to the naked eye, 
there was little to observe excepting 
the sets The sets were fine, partic- 
ularly in the second and third acts 
Baron Scarpia’s palace chamber used 
only the front part of the stage, but 
it was decorated cooly and lighted 
persuasively The parapet scene was 
splendid 

Elisabeth ¢ 
debut, in 
June 27 and 
stage in ti 


course, 


June 21 
different 


and 26, was 
color rhe 
singers—Prudencija 
and Jean Deis 


irron, making her local 
Madama _ Butterfly” on 
July jerked about the 

andpiper hop that 


Americans suppose Japanese to em- 
ploy when they sing opera, and she 
sang it with a startling volume for 
one so petite. Miss Carron did not 
sing or act a compelling Cio-Cio-San 
so much as she preached and argued 
it 

Barry Morell, as Pinkerton, sang 
beautifully, and Ercole Bertolino, in 
another debut, as Sharpless, almost 
stole the show. The sets were treach- 
erous to climb upon but lovely to be- 


hold. One room was all, turned this 
way and that, and the usual light pro- 
jections on the backdrop. 

“Carmen” was offered on June 28 
and July 3, with Nell Rankin as the 
cigarette girl. She was a_ sensual, 
heavy Carmen, not attractive but 
quite seductive and earthy—in short, 
a splendid, believable figure. She 
sang quickly, easily, a bit coarsely as 
befits the character she played. Mr. 
Bertolino was the swaggering tore- 
ador; Mr. Miranda-Ferraro sang a 
better José than Radames. The rest 
of the cast was quite good, including 
Gene Boucher, Jeanne Goodman, 
Edith Evans, and Marjorie Smith. 
Ignace Strasfogel conducted with 
finesse and no little brio. 


Grauman Marks 


The Triumphal Scene from the Cincinnati Opera production of “Aida”. 
Left to Right: Constantine Ego, Amonasro; Mary Curtis-Verna, Aida; 


Piero Miranda-Ferraro, 


Radames; 


Nell Rankin, Amneris (behind 


Radames). On platform: Carl Palangi, the King, and William Wilder- 


mann, Ramfis 


Orchestra League Holds 
14th Convention in Phoenix 


By Tuyra LEITHOLD 


Phoenix, Ariz.—Members of the 
American Symphony Orchestra 
League, about 500 strong, gathered 
in the 110-degree heat of Phoenix 
from June 11 to 13 for their 14th 
annual convention, the seventh an- 
nual Musicians Workshop, and the 
fifth International Conference of Arts 
Council. In reality, all sessions were 
carried on in the cool, almost shiver- 
ing temperatures of this air-condi- 
tioned capital of the world, and the 
only foray into the heat consisted of 
relaxing in the swimming pool of the 
Hotel Westward Ho The place 
teemed with conductors, managers, 
their wives, symphony organization 
delegates (both from boards and 
women’s groups), composers, and 
representatives from the press 

As a whole the meetings were of 
an exceedingly high caliber. Every- 
one, whether precocious teen-ager or 
seasoned musician, was unanimous in 
his praise of the Musicians Workshop 
The imposing list of instructors in- 
cluding a concertmaster and numerous 
principals from the country’s leading 


orchestras was: Sidney Harth, Sanford 
Schonbach, Lorne Munroe, Philip 
Karp, Bernard Goldberg, John De- 
Lancie, Anthony Gigliotti, Sol Schoen- 
bach, Philip Farkas, John Ware, Rob- 
ert Marsteller, William Bell and Saul 
Goodman. 

Friday night actually included 
music, rather than conversation about 
it, when we were privileged to hear 
some splendid chamber music. There 
was a brass quartet; a woodwind trio; 
Bernard Goldberg, flutist, playing the 
Hindemith Sonata with Martha Jane 
Plimpton, pianist; and Saul Goodman 
playing his own invention for timpani 
and suspended cymbal, which brought 
a great ovation. Curiously, of all the 
contemporary music played that night, 
none was written by any of the com- 
posers in attendance. 

The furthering of 
music was an important subject of 
the convention. Igor Buketoff, con- 
ductor of the Fort Wayne Philhar- 
monic, gave an excellent review of 
“The World Music Bank”. This was 
a direct outgrowth of his quest, dur- 
ing a 1956 guest-conducting tour of 
Europe, to find new ways in which 


contemporary 


the League could expand its hori- 
zons to an international scope. Now 
it is possible for orchestras of the 
Scandinavian countries, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and the United States, 
to have the free use of the best con- 
temporary compositions from each of 
the other countries. It is hoped that 
France will soon join the group. 

Four composers spoke of their own 
reactions to the contemporary scene. 
Alan Hovhaness urged people “to 
have the courage of one’s own con- 
victions and not to be led into be- 
lieving that music is good, bad, or 
indifferent according to someone else’s 
judgment”. 

Gunther Schuller summed up the 
most radical changes in the American 
orchestral scene of the last five or ten 
years to be: “the sudden, rather tre- 
mendous shortage of string players, 
the considerably increased acceptance 
of 12-tone music in American or- 
chestral circles, and the influx into 
the concert repertoire of jazz-in- 
fluenced or at least jazz-conscious 
compositions”. Robert McBride spoke 
up for all kinds of music, including 
rock and roll: “There is too much 
analyzing of music. Enjoy it or hate 
it, but don’t hold a clinic about it”. 
Most amusing was Otto Luening 
lamenting “the constant blanket of 
sound which serves as a 24-hour nar- 
cotic: radio, TV, movies and juke 
boxes”. 


Moore Cites Stravinsky Example 


Douglas Moore, at the Composers’ 
Luncheon, gave a most stimulating 
talk. He cited the first performance 
of Stravinsky’s “Rite of Spring” in 
Paris as proof that the reaction of 
audiences or critics in the beginning 
is not too important. On that oc- 
casion the dancers could not hear the 
orchestra because the audience was 
too noisy, yet now it is considered a 
great work. However, he felt that 
in a sense this was not too bad. Audi- 
ences are too polite. They should 
express themselves through “boos” as 
well as applause. They should act 
more as people do at a baseball game 
(someone later remarked that people 
at a baseball game, though, usually 
know something about baseball). 
Audiences need a spirit of adventure 
rather than a feeling of spiritual up- 
lift or intellectual improvement. Pro- 
grams should be a combination of the 
nostalgic and the new. 

Samuel Rosenbaum, for 30 years a 
member of the board of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra and also sole trustee 
of the Musicians’ Trust Fund of the 
Recording Industry, which gives away 
$6,000,000 a year for performances 
by musicians, threw somewhat of a 
bombshell into the meeting of “Legal 
Structures of Orchestras” when he 
defined the make-up of orchestral 
boards. Later that day he summed 
up his talk to this reviewer by saying: 
“Orchestral boards: nothing is less 
important!” His suggestion was 
“Don’t make motions, make music!” 

However, other lectures did give 
constructive suggestions to board 
members. Uel C. Ramey, architect, 
gave a most excellent talk on “Audi- 
toriums”, a subject of importance to 
all rapidly growing towns. He sug- 
gested that every auditorium should 
be represented by five buildings if 
everyone were to be happy: one each 
for the conductor, the musician, the 
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audience, the taxpayer, and the cus- 
todian! He described those things 
that an adequate survey should in- 
clude, suggesting that the architect 
employ the acoustical expert before 
he makes any plans at all and that the 
expert’s fees be separate from his own. 

Someone from the audience then 
made the suggestion that a musician’s 
idea of acoustical perfection and that 
of the expert do not agree. The ex- 
pert usually creates a carrying tone 
but a dead one, but the musician 
will insist on a “live building”. 
Further suggestions brought forth that 
the simple rectangle, built on prin- 
ciples of the 17th and 18th centuries 
was still the best acoustically. 

On the practical side of finances 
and administration a number of in- 
teresting ideas appeared. Henry Pel- 
tier, manager of the Wichita Sym- 
phony, announced that 7,000,000 milk 
cartons had helped sell their orches- 
tra. “Let four people sit down to 
breakfast with a two-quart carton of 
milk in front of them, and they can’t 
help seeing pictures of concert ar- 
tists on one of the carton’s panels”. 
Kansas shoppers will find the Wichita 
Symphony advertisements on their 
grocery bags this autumn. Too, con- 
cert tickets may be charged in Wichi- 
ta’s seven largest department stores. 


Music Co-ordination Discussed 


Ralph Bugard, executive secretary 
of the Arts Council of St. Paul, dis- 
cussed music co-ordination feasible 
in ¢ities ranging up to a half million. 
One conductor could take care of all 
eof the musical organizations in town 
—the symphony, opera, chorus, ballet, 
or any combination feasible for the 
particular community. He might 
even need assistant conductors, but 
the over-all performances would be 
under his leadership. A central group 
of professional orchestra members 
could be used for all the groups, and 


this would insure a living wage for 


each musician. A central manage- 
ment could also be set up for these 
several groups and there could be a 
joint fund-raising effort for all cultural 
development. One mailing list might 
be used. Pooling of financial re- 
sources would help to secure a really 
good conducter 


William Hartshorn, supervisor of 
music education in the Los Angeles 
school system, felt that the music 
chosen for children’s symphony pro- 
grams should be used as curriculum 
material in school whether the chil- 
dren go to the concert or not. Those 
who do go should not have the first 
hearing of the music at the concert 
itself. 

Edwin Dunham, of the National 
Broadcasting Company, told of the 
musical confusion existing in TV to- 
day. Music is the last thing ever 
considered in production. Radio, 
meanwhile, produces a good portion 
of first-rate music, even though it is 
now 75% on records. 


All Officers Re-elected 

Election of officers was simplified 
by the fact that all of the officers suc- 
ceeded themselves. John S. Edwards, 
manager of the Pittsburgh Symphony, 
was re-elected president of the League. 
Vice-presidents are Ralph Black, man- 
ager of the National Symphony; 
George Irwin, conductor of the 
Quincy (lll.) Symphony; and Mrs. 
Fred Lazarus III, board member of 
the Cincinnati Symphony. Helen 
Thompson, of Charleston, W. Va., the 
vivacious and exceedingly efficient ex- 
ecutive secretary of the League, re- 
turns to her post. The 1960 conven- 
tion will be held in Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Three American symphony orches- 
tras were honored for outstanding 
activity on behalf of young artists: 
Pasadena, Calif.; Wichita Falls, Texas; 
and the National Symphony of Wash- 
ington, D. C. These awards came 
from the Concert Artists Guild of 
New York City, which also announced 
that three young artists would be sub- 
sidized by the Guild to appear as 
soloist with the winning orchestras. 
Augustin Arievas will appear with 
the National Symphony, Olegna 
Fuschi with the Pasadena Symphony, 
and the 1960 winner will be sent to 
Wichita Falls. Honorable mention 
was given to the Louisville and Fresno 
Symphonies. Jed Curtis was the only 
one present to receive his award out 
of the nine student-composers who 
have won a total of $8,000 in the 
1958 Student Composers’ Awards 
sponsored by Broadcast Music, Inc. 


Exuberant Russian Festival 


Has Over 200 Performers 


By Ronatp EYER 


Folk dancers and singers of the far- 
flung republics of the Soviet Union 
swirled in breathtaking color and 
exuberance as thousands. cheered, 
stamped and applauded the opening 
of S. Hurok’s Russian Festival of 
Music and Dance at Madison Square 
Garden on July 6. Twelve thousand, 
to be exact. 

The two-week festival was planned 
as a supplement to the Soviety Exhibi- 
tion currently running at the Coli- 
seum. With over 200 dancers, singers 
and instrumentalists brought together 
especially for this show, rehearsed in 
Moscow and sent to New York as a 
unit, it was surely the most lavish 
entertainment of its kind ever put 
together and served as a brilliant 
climax to the series of Hurok Russian 
importations including the Bolshoi 
Ballet, the Moiseyey Company and 
the Beryozka troupe of girls. 

It is a credit to them that the 
Soviets have not forgotten nor ceased 
to honor the ancient folklore of their 
widely varied ethnic groups. The 
dazzlingly colorful costumes, the ex- 
pertly acrobatic dancing, the rich 
voices and the exotic instruments, in- 
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cluding not only the familiar bala- 
laika, but such folk wind instruments 
as the brelki, zhaleiki and svireli, 
blend in a veritable kaleidoscope of 
color, sound and movement 

The first part of the program was 
given over to the singers, dancers and 
musicians of the famous Piatnitsky 
Folk Choir, featuring folk songs and 
dances, including the well-known 
“Meadowland”, with its clip-clop of 
the soldiers’ horses, and a moving 
performance by the mixed chorus of 
Foster's “The Old Folks at Home” in 
Russian, with one stanza in well- 
articulated English. 

Thereafter came a fast-moving va- 
riety show with performers from the 
Armenian State Dance Company, the 
Moiseyev company, the Kiev State 
Opera, the Georgian State Dance 
Company, and the Kazakh State Com- 
pany, interspersed with a few glimpses 
of classical ballet—a pas de deux 
from “The Flame of Paris” by solo- 
ists of the Mali Opera in Leningrad, 
the Adagio from “Swan Lake” by 
Nina Timofeyeva and Juri Zhdanov of 
the Bolshoi Ballet, and “Waltz”, also 
by Bolshoi dancers Liudmila Bogo- 
molova and Stanislav Vlasov. And 
there were songs by soloists of the 


The Piatnitsky Folk Choir which forms a part of the mammoth Russian 
Music and Dance Festival seen at Madison Square Garden 


Bolshoi 
panies. 

Remarkable throughout was not 
only the tireless energy of the dancers 
but their extraordinary virtuosity in 
difficult movements: tremendous leaps, 
kicks and twirls, endless variations on 
the familiar Russian step, called the 
“prisiadka”, involving the deep knee 
bend, and men alternately dancing on 
unpadded toes and literaly running on 
their knees. 

Most of the folk dances followed 
a traditional pattern, beginning quietly 
in a slow, almost stately manner and 
building in crescendo to a pounding, 


and the Kiev opera com- 


whirling climax. This procedure, 
though common enough and r i- 
tious, never fails of a stunning effect. 
Splendid examples of this technique 
were the Armenian dance ‘The Fort- 
ress”; “The Horsemen”, by the Geor- 
gian Company; a Ukranian Gepak; 
and a particularly fine Gypsy Dance 
by the Moiseyev company. 

As in all folk art, there were some 
moments of broad humor too, as in 
“The Washerwoman”, in which the 
sly lady tricks six male admirers into 
doing her chore for her, and the 
Nanai folk game, “Two Boys in a 
Fight” 


Shostakovich Symphony Heard 
On West Coast Under Waxman 


By ALBERT GOLDBERG 


Los Angeles. — The 13th annual 
season of the Los Angeles Music Fes- 
tival, of which Franz Waxman is the 
founder and general director, con- 
sisted of four events this year. The 
festival is presented in association 
with the Committee on Fine Arts 
Productions of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. 

Mr. Waxman was the conductor of 
the opening concert in UCLA’s Royce 
Hall, on June 8. The orchestra was 
the Festival Symphony, an aggrega- 
tion numbering most of the principal 
players of the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic, plus a number of top studio 
musicians. The novelty of the pro- 
gram was the West Coast premiere of 
Shostakovich’s Symphony No. 11, sub- 
titled “1905”. Despite a_ carefully 
worked out interpretation by Mr. Wax- 
man, and an exemplary performance 
by the orchestra, the work seems to 
mark the nadir of Shostakovich’s long 
decline after the Fifth Symphony 

The soloist at this concert was 
Andre Previn, who played Strauss’s 
“Burleske” for piano and orchestra a 
little casually but with an engaging 
display of pianistic fleetness. 

The second concert of the series 
was called “Jazz in Chamber Music”, 
and was presented in UCLA's Schoen- 
berg Hall on June 11. Henry Temi- 
anka, violinist; Harry Kaufman, pian- 
ist; and William O. Smith, clarinetist, 
offered a number of compositions in 
the smaller forms in which the com- 
posers had been influenced by the 
jazz idiom. Included were Bartok’s 
“Contrast”, Ravel’s Sonata for piano 
and violin, Smith’s Five Pieces for 


from Stravin- 
*, and Rob- 
“Hexapoda”, 
usual concert for 
was devoted to De- 
Toy Box” (“La Boite a 
Joujoux”), in two performances in 
Royce Hall on June 13. Production 
and choreography were by Eugene 
Loring. 

The final event of the festival, in 
Royce Hall on June 15, offered the 
first local hearing of Stravinsky's short 
three-act opera “The Nightingale”, 
in a concert performance conducted 
by the composer. The piece is based 
on a fairy tale by Hans Christian 
Andersen and was sung in an English 
translation by Robert Craft. Stra- 
vinsky began the score in 1909, but 
did not complete it until i914, by 
which time he had undergone the 
transformations of “Fire Bird”, “Pet- 
rouchka” and “The Rite of Spring”. 
As a consequence there is a disparity 
of style between the opening and clos- 
ing episodes of “The Nightingale”. 
As an opera the work is static and for 
that reason does not suffer in a con- 
cert performance. The music is of in- 
terest for its adroit exotic scoring. 

The vagueness of the composer's 
conducting technique often made the 
performance sound rather tentative. 
Marni Nixon sang the florid role of 
the nightingale with fine flexibility 
and accuracy, and Vera Jean Vary’'s 
lyric soprano was attractive in the 
role of the Emperor's cook. The other 
roles are less rewarding, but were 
well done by Richard Robinson, Eva 
Gustavson, Howard Chitjan and Rob- 
ert Oliver. Choral parts were vigor- 

(Continued on page 8) 


clarinet alone, a suite 
sky's “L’Histoire du Soldat’ 
ert Russell Bennett's 

The Festival's 
young people 
bussy’s “The 
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Continued from page 7) 
ously done by the Festival Chorus 
under Gregg Smith's direction. 

Robert Craft conducted the Fes- 
tival Symphony during the first part 
of this concert. Interest centered on 
Schoenberg's “Music to a Motion Pic- 
ture Scene”, Op. 34, a score for an 
imaginary film, depicting “Threaten- 
ing Danger”, “Fear” and “Catastro- 
phe” in the composer's most lurid 12- 
tone manner. A truncated version of 
Bach's Suite No. 3, in D major, and 
Mozart's Symphony No. 29, in A 
major, were in Mr. Craft's usual 
manner—clear, exact, a bit dry, and 
lacking any sensuous tonal charm. 

A memorial program of music by 
the late Erich Wolfgang Korngold was 
given in Schoenberg Hall on June 7. 
Robert Ryan read a tribute to the 
composer prepared by Bruno Walter, 
and performers were Eva Gustavson, 
contralto; John Crown, pianist; Louis 
and Annette Kaufman, violinist and 
pianist; and the Kaufman String 
Quartet 

Other events have 
zetti's “L’Elisir d’'Amore”, presented 
by the Los Angeles Civic Grand 
Opera Association, with Marni Nixon 
ind Carl Olson in leading roles, Wil- 
shire Ebell, Theatre, June 11; Martin 
Vargas, Spanish dancer, Wilshire 
Ebell, June 6; Ballet la Jeunesse, with 
Oleg Tupine and Natalia Clare, Wil- 
shire Ebell, June 15; the Los Angeles 
City College Opera department in a 
well-staged and remarkably well-sung 
“Boris Godunoff”, conducted by Hugo 
Strelitzer, June 5 and 6; and Genaro 
Gomez and his Ballet Espanol, 
Schoenberg Hall, May 28 


included Doni- 


USC Stages “Falstaff” 

Verdi's “Falstaff” is a large order 
for a student production, yet the three 
performances by the University of 
Southern California Opera Theatre on 
April 18, 25 and 26, were astonish- 
ingly satisfying. Only the skeleton sets 
left something in the way of illusion 
to be desired. Walter Ducloux both 
staged and conducted the opera; in 
the former department he contrived 
meaningful business without resort to 
coarseness or slapstick, and he had 
trained both singers and orchestra to 
such an admirable degree of precision 
that the complicated ensembles came 
off with professional fluency. Mr. 
Ducloux’s rhymed English translation 
was used, proving to be both singable 
and of entertaining literary merit 

The role of Falstaff was sung by 
Carl Schultz with excellent voice and 
good acting ability. Also notable in 
the cast were French Tickner, as 
Ford, and Sharon Bliss, as Dame 
Quickly. Other roles were taken by 
Karl Laufkotter, James Gibbons, Ray 
Arbizu, Milton Briggs, Erena Chillin- 
garian, Dian Smith, Linda Trotter, 
Jacqueline Williams 

rhe UCLA Spring Festival brought 
about the local premiere of Stravin- 
sky’s “Threni” on April 22. Although 
the performance by the University 
Symphony and the Gregg Smith 
Singers onducted by Lukas Foss, 
plus a xtet of resident soloists, 
seemed to isonably secure, the 
work itse! ft many puzzled, not to 
say bored ten The further Stra- 
vinsky goes in | irrent preoccupa- 
tion with iethods, the further 
he seems ove himself from 
contact with a public that once com- 
prehended h little difficulty 
The program als ntained the first 


performance of an improvised con- 
certo, of which the orchestral score 
was composed by members of the 
Improvisation Chamber Ensemble and 
the five solo parts performed by them. 
Mr. Foss, the prime spirit of the 
Improvisation Ensemble, conducted. 
Although the recent debut of this 
group created a great deal of interest, 
this performance was a decided let- 
down. The composed tutti parts were 
commonplace and the improvised 
solos struck out mainly on now famil- 
lar patterns. 


Hartford Symphony 
Records Mahler Work 


Hartford, Conn. — The Hartford 
Symphony, conducted by Fritz Mah- 
ler, has completed a third recording 
for Vanguard: Mahler's “Das kla- 
gende Lied”. Vanguard has already 
issued the orchestra’s recordings of 
Orff's “Carmina Burana” and Ber- 
lioz’s Requiem, on monaural and 
stereophonic disks and on _ stereo- 
phonic tapes. They have just been in- 
troduced in Europe. 

The work was played last season 
by the Symphony under Mr. Mahler 
in an eloquent performance. Lili 
Chookasian was impressive in the 
contralto role, singing with moving 
effect in a voice register that Mahler 
so often favored in his vocal writing. 
Teresa Greene-Coleman, soprano, and 
Rudolph Petrak, tenor, were the other 
excellent soloists. 

The premiere of Arnold Franchetti’s 
opera, entitled “Prelude and Fugue”, 
shared the evening with Gian Carlo 
Menotti’s familiar “The Old Maid and 
the Thief” in the final opera presenta- 
tion, on April 21, by the Hartt Opera- 
Theatre Guild. 

Once again Elemer Nagy’s staging 


of both operas was the most striking 
feature of the presentation. Using his 
so-called “multi-projection” system, 
he created a scenic backdrop for each 
opera by projecting slides on translu- 
cent plexiglass “flats” that demon- 
strated the tremendous possibilities of 
this system. : 

Franchetti’s opera is an interesting 
experiment in applying to the opera 
milieu the stream - of - consciousness 
technique such as Eugene O'Neill em- 
ployed in “Strange Interlude”. Written 
in the 12-tone system, the opera 
related the story of two women whose 
lives are intertwined with that of a 
man, the absent member of the eter- 
nal triangle. The man, Philip Hardy, 
is represented by an “offstage” pianist, 
whose silhouette appears intermittent- 
ly on the backdrop. According to the 
composer, the piano is used in the 
same manner as the Greek chorus, 
and to it is assigned the most lyrical 
passages. The first part of the opera 
consists of a dialogue between the 
two women, and the second part 
repeats this dialogue with the inner 
thoughts of the women interspersed. 

Margaret Gignac and Elizabeth 
Humes were the female protagonists 
of this drama and handled their parts 
with vocal assurance, although it was 
difficult to understand the words be- 
cause both had trouble articulating 
over the more than average-sized 
orchestra. Raymond Hanson did an 
expert job with the piano part. 

The comic aspects of the Menotti 
were sometimes a little overempha- 
sized, but it is sure-fire theatre and 
was enthusiastically received by the 
audience. Particularly congenial to 
their roles were Andrew Dirga, as 
Bob, and Sue Sandlin, as Laetitia. 
Clara Malizia was in fine vocal form 
as the spinster but she had a tendency 
to overact. Marybeth Zimmerman 
was excellent as Miss Pinkerton. 

Moshe Paranov was the familiar 
figure in the pit and led the student 
orchestra with his accustomed verve 
and attention to detail. 

—George W. Stowe 


Petri Opens San Francisco 
Series with Beethoven Cycle 


San Francisco.—Egon Petri, who 
teaches at San Francisco Conservatory 
of Music, returned to the local con- 
cert stage May 21 to open his series 
of six programs at the San Francisco 
Museum of Art devoted to the com- 
plete cycle of Beethoven sonatas. As 
the 78-year-old keyboard dean began 
his first program, it was evident that 
a sort of friendly duel was taking 
place between a great performer and 
a shadow of his former self, because 
Mr. Petri’s technique does not al- 
ways keep up with his interpretative 
sophistication. But as the concert con- 
tinued it was soon a certainty that 
the man was winning over the 
shadow 


Mr. Petri’s playing is young in 
spirit Like Pierre Monteux’s con- 
jucting of Beethoven symphonies, his 
pianism in the sonatas is energetic, 
dynamic, and has continuous thrust 
of phraseological interest. Sometimes 
there are romantic fluctuations of 
tempo or impulsive sforzandos to dis- 
agree with, but they recede in view 
of the over-all sweep. On the first 
program we were particularly im- 
pressed by the wit and urgency with 
which Mr. Petri dug into the Op. 2, 
No. 2, and the poised power he put 
into the “Appassionata”, which be- 
gan with some of the cleanest pedal- 
ing we have heard in this oft-muddied 
sonata. 


The highlight of the second pro- 
gram, May 28, was Mr. Petri’s per- 
fect performance of the Op. 111. 

Lukas Foss brought his Improvisa- 
tion Chamber Ensemble up from Los 
Angeles to play a game of musical 
chance on the stage of Marines’ 
Memorial Theater June 3. Some in 
the distinguished audience thought it 
had “soul”, and others thought it was 
“square”. We thought it was con- 
sistently fascinating, often delightful. 


Conductor Eugen Jochum (left) 
visits Joseph Schuster in Califor- 
nia. The cellist is playing in Chi- 
cago, San Diego, Redlands Bowl, 
and Los Angeles this summer 


The same evening, at the Century 
Club, the Capella di Musica con- 
cluded its season of four chamber- 
music concerts with a program which 
brought forth a Quintet for horn and 
strings by Bernhard Heiden, of the 
Indiana University music faculty. It 
has attractive thematic materials, is 
transparently organized and boasts an 
especially fascinating scherzo, in 
which the horn dances nimbly and 
subtly around pianissimo muted 
strings like some strange, distant 
sound in an enchanted forest. 

The California String Quartet con- 
cluded on May 20 its season at the 
San Francisco Museum with a pro- 
gram which introduced us to the ab- 
solutely delightful E flat Quartet of 
Frantisek Kramar (a Moravian of 
Beethoven's time who was also known 
as Franz Krommer) and the rather 
strangulated quartet written by Petrassi 
two years ago in the 12-tone idiom. 
Philip Fath was the superb clarinetist 
in the Brahms quintet, playing with 
beautiful tone and warm feeling for 
the rounded Brahmsian phrase. 


Hollywood Quartet Summer Series 


The Hollywood String Quartet 
opened the Mills College-San Fran- 
cisco Museum annual summer series 
at the museum June 9 with an ex- 
cellently played program of Haydn, 
Piston and Schubert quartets. 

The Bolshoi Ballet stopped off at 
the Opera House the weekend of 
June 5-6-7, offering “Giselle” with 
Ulanova, “Swan Lake” with Pliset- 
skaya, and “Hightlights”. The local 
press and SRO audiences were all 
very happy about the visit. 

Mischa Elman displayed his well- 
known tone, and some of his equally 
well-known stylistic peculiarities, in 
a program of three violin concertos 
played with 60 members of the San 
Francisco Symphony at the Opera 
House May 23. Earl Murray, who 
conducted, deserves special praise for 
the phraseological beauty and tech- 
nical efficiency with which he accom- 
panied. 

William Schuman’s Piano Concerto 
had its first local performance, and 
a good one, by Tanya Ury, at the 
May 15 concert in Nourse Auditorium 
of the California Symphony, a local 
rehearsal orchestra, conducted well 
by Gregory Millar. 

—Arthur Bloomfield 


Concert Managers 
Retain Marks Levine 


The National Association of Con- 
cert Managers has retained Marks 
Levine to act as general consultant to 
the association, its board of directors, 
and its various special committees. 

Mr. Levine was formerly co-owner 
and president of the National Con- 
cert and Artists‘Corporation. Prior to 
his retirement in 1955, he had been 
engaged for 34 years in the interna- 
tional concert management field. Since 
then he has acted for the American 
Guild of Musical Artists and is now 
consultant for the directors of the 
Little Orchestra Society. 

The NACM will hold its annual 
convention at the Plaza Hotel in New 
York next Dec. 14, 15, and 16. 


Inglewood Symphony 
Closes Tenth Season 


Los Angeles, Calif—The Ingle- 
wood Symphony of Los Angeles has 
concluded its tenth anniversary sea- 
son, under the direction of its founder- 
conductor, Ernst Gebert. The season 
consisted of 12 concerts. Nadine Con- 
ner, Yaltah Menuhin, and Louis 
Kaufman were among the soloists. 
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Howard Mitchell (left), conductor 
of the National Symphony, is met 
by Roque Cordero, Panamanian 
composer, as the orchestra lands in 
Panama City during its Latin Amer- 
ican tour. Cordero’s Second Sym- 
phony was played in two Panama 
concerts 


Fort Lauderdale 
Has Brilliant Series 


Fort Lauderdale, Fla—An _ un- 
usually brilliant group of artists ap- 
peared this season under the auspices 
of the Community Concert Associa- 
tion. The initial event brought the 
Bambi Linn-Rod Alexander Dance 
Group, which interspersed classic bal- 
let with livelier, more modern works. 
The evening sparkled with youthful 
zest and determination. 

A distinct change of pace was pro- 
vided by the superb Minneapolis Sym- 
phony under Antal Dorati. Louis 
Kentner was soloist with the orches- 
tra in one of the finest interpretations 
of Beetnoven’s “Emperor” Concerto 
that has been heard here. 

Zinka Milanov was in glorious voice 
for her appearance. The soprano 
literally soared through a program 
that was as difficult as it was divert- 


g. 

The brilliant young pianist Grant 
Johannesen proved to be an immense 
artist. He closed his recital with 
Ravel’s “Gaspard de la Nuit”, and its 
demonic climax was a fitting finish to 
what has been a remarkably varied 
and rewarding season. 

—Robert F. Freund, Jr. 


Curtin Ends Season 
At West Palm Beach 


West Palm Beach, Fla.—The Civic 
Music Association presented an ex- 
traordinarily varied and interesting 
series of programs during its season 
just concluded. The exceptionally 
gifted and versatile Ruth Slenczynska 
opened the series with a program that 
showed her remarkable command of 
the instrument. 

The David Tihmar Dance Thea- 
tre, a well-trained and exceedingly 
polished group, offered an evening's 
entertainment that presented little of 
what local audiences find pleasing in 
dance. Most popular were the ex- 
cerpts from classic ballet. 

The Ralph Hunter Choir offered 
another divertissement with consum- 
mate skill in their “Cavalcade of 
Song”. Highlight of this musically 
rewarding evening was Act II of Stra- 
vinsky’s “Oedipus Rex”, sung and por- 
trayed with great conviction by the 
chorus and Carol Jones, mezzo- 
soprano. 

The Minneapolis Symphony pre- 
sented a truly marvelous program that 
served to support and justify this 
organization’s popularity. The Amer- 
ican soprano Phyllis Curtin dazzled 
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the eye as well as the ear in a superb 
recital, which closed the Civic sea- 
son at the Palm Beach High School 
auditorium. —Robert F. Freund, Jr. 


Mazer To Leave 
Wheeling Symphony 


Wheeling, W. Va.—Henry Mazer, | 


for 12 years conductor and musical 
director of the Wheeling Symphony, 
has submitted his resignation to the 
board of directors. Civic leaders were 
quick to express their regret at his 
leaving and unanimous in their praise 
for his outstanding leadership of the 
Symphony during his tenure. Mr. 
Mazer has accepted the post as musi- 
cal director and conductor of the 
Florida State Symphony, with head- 
quarters in Orlando. 

Mr. Mazer will conduct the orches- 
tra in its 31st season of summer con- 
certs, Music Under the Stars, in the 
beautiful Oglebay Park Amphitheatre 
on six successive Thursday evenings. 
For the first event, on July 9, Skitch 
Henderson was guest pianist and con- 
ductor; July 16 is titled “Family 
Night” and will feature the “1812” 
Overture by Tchaikovsky, embellished 
with fireworks by Presutti Brothers. 
July 23 will be devoted to the “Heart 
of the Concerto” with Natalie Hinde- 
ras, pianist, as soloist. July 30 pre- 
sents An Evening with Puccini; Aug. 
6, “Americana”; and Aug. 13, a Pops 
program. 

Oglebay Institute has scheduled for 
its summer entertainment concerts in 
the amphitheatre the following: Sam- 
my Kaye Show, June 16; Dick Shawn, 
June 23; Original Piano Quartet, June 
20; Vincent Price, July 7; and “The 
Red Sea” by Paul Cherney, July 14. 
There has been a change from the 
seven events of past years to only 
five this year, and the series started 
in mid June instead of early July as 
in former years. This precludes the 
annual presentation of Opera Night 
by Boris Goldovsky and Leonard 
Treash, who hold their annual Opera 
Workshop at Oglebay Park in mid- 
August. Also, concerts will not be 
postponed this year because of rain 
but instead will be held indoors in 
The Pineroom at Oglebay. One won- 
ders how the audience will accom- 
modatingly shrink to size, for the 
Amphitheatre seats 3,000 and the 
Pineroom only 650! 

—Montana X. Menard 


Borge Leads Series 
For Greek Theatre 


Los Angeles.—The Greek Theatre 
for its 1959 summer season is present- 
ing Victor Borge, June 15-21; Harry 
Belafonte, June 29-July 18; perform- 
ances of “Coppélia” with Alicia 
Alonso and Igor Youskevitch, July 
20-25; the New York City Ballet in 
mixed bills, July 27-Aug. 1, and in 
“The Nutcracker”, Aug. 3-8; and Jack 
Benny, Aug. 10-22. 


Lane Summer Series 
Part of Champlain Fete 


Burlington, Vt.—The fourth an- 
nual Lane Summer Series of the 
University of Vermont opened on 
July 9 with a recital by Robert 
Rounseville, tenor. The Beaux Arts 
Trio will appear on July 16; Eugene 
Istomin, pianist, on July 28; and the 
Ballet Rambert of London in “Gi- 
selle”, on Aug. 3. This summer's 
series is being presented as part of 
the festival celebrating the 350th 
anniversary of the discovery of Lake 
Champlain. 
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SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS, 1959-60 


INSTRUMENTAL 


Red Camp, Jazz-Pianist 

George Feyer, Concert and top “Pop” Pianist 
Stan Freeman, Pianist-humorist 

Boris Goldovsky, “Piano Portraits” 


National Artists Sinfonietta, (3 First-chair Virtuosi; 
William Haaker, Conductor and Amparo Iturbi, Piano Seleist, 
(Available West Coast Only) 


The Rabinofs, Violin and Piano 
Vienna Philharmonic, Herbert von Karajan, Conducter 


VOCAL 


Continental-Aires, Male Quartet and Piane 

The Gay Tyroliers, 16 Singers, Dancers, instrumentalists 

Goss and Whetsel, Baritone and Soprano, “Make A Shew” 
Karisrud Chorale, 16 Men Featuring Edmond Karisrud, 
Bass-Baritone with Charlies Touchette, Arranger-Accempanist 
William Lewis and Eari Wild, Tenor and Pianist 

Marais and Miranda, International Balladeers 


The Festival Company of Norway, (9 Singers, Dancers, 
instrumentalists (by arrangement with Albert Morini) 


DANCE 


Ballets Africains, 35 Dancers from French Equatorial Africa 


Goya and Matteo, “A World of Dancing”; costumed dances ef 
India, Scotland, Italy, Spain, etc. 


Ballet of Finland (by arrangement with Albert Morini) 

Rod Strong Dance Quartet 

Marina Svetiova, Prima Ballerina, with Two Dancers and Pianist 
Zina and Kolya, Russian Dance-duo 


National Artists cow 
Luben Vichey, PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER 
711 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 22, N.Y. 


PLAZA 9-6008 + CABLE ADDRESS, NATCONCOR, N.Y 





Niephisto’s Musings 


No Credit 


Although they have received con- 
sklerable publicity in the press, the 
four leading singers who contribute 
so much to the worth of the new 
screen version of “Porgy and Bess” 
go unmentioned in the long list of 
credits accompanying the film. I 
find this a curious and unjustifiable 
omission on the part of the usually 
fair and astute producer, Samuel 
Goldwyn. It certainly wrongs the 
superb artists: Adele Addison, Rob- 
ert McFerrin, Inez Matthews, and 
Loulie Jean Norman, who respec- 
tively sing the music of Bess, Porgy, 
Serena, and Clara. It is the music 
that makes the greatest emotional 
impact in the film, as it did on the 
stage, and all those responsible for 
its eloquent re-creation deserve 
proper credit 

Having made these characteris- 
tically sour remarks, I can go on 
to say that I like the filmed “Porgy 
and Bess” very much, principally 
by taking it for what it is a 
photegraphed “opera”. Those who 
like the musi¢ should take delight 
in the film, for virtually all of the 
score is retained. The life in Cat- 
fish Row and the picnic on the 
island are beautifully designed and 
photographed in terms of color. If 
the film is static at times, it seems 
a necessary result of strict adher- 
ence to the original work 

Sidney Poitier, as Porgy, is a 
tower of strength in the focal role 

dignified yet human, wonderfully 
moving in his compassion and love 
for Bess. Dorthy Dandridge brings 
a welcome touch of wistfulness to 
the part of Bess. Ruth Attaway 
conveys all of Serena’s stubborn 
serrow and resignation, and Pearl 
Bailey keeps her personality in 
check in a sensible portrait of 
Maria 

Miss Bailey; 
Crown; Sammy 
Sportin’ Life; and Helen Thigpen, 
who makes her short bit as the 
Strawberry Woman captivating, do 
their own singing. In any case, 
whether the singers are seen or not, 
they do the most to make this a 
worthy tribute to the now-classic 
Gershwin work 


Brock Peters, as 


Davis, Jr., as 


Russian vs. Soviet 


During the melange of New 
York heat Russian entertain- 
ment, I decided to spend a cooling 
afternoon in the Coliseum at the 
USSR Exhibition of Achievements 
in Science and Cul- 
ture. In the while 


and 
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looking at a large photograph of 
Prokofieff under which was written 
“Soviet composers create for the 
people; the peaceful life of the 
people is the motif of their music,” 
I heard the none too peaceful 
rumblings of boogie-woogie. Of 
course, as I suspected, it was an 
American jazz fan, sittimg at a 
large black Russian piano and try- 
ing it out for size. 

With syncopations accompany- 
ing me through various displays on 
composers, violinists, pianists, and 
the Bolshoi Ballet, I eventually 
found myself talking to one of the 
more attractive young ladies who 
was serving as a guide. She seemed 
most willing to speak about her 
likes and dislikes, so I asked her 
about her country’s favorite com- 
posers. 

“Do you mean Russian or Soviet 
composers?” she questioned. 
“Is there a difference?” 

“Oh yes”, 
surance. 

“Russian composers are those be- 
fore the revolution and Soviet com- 
posers are those after. For myself 
I rather like them all.” 

“What do you think of Bartok, 
Hindemith, and Schoenberg?” I 
then queried. 

Hesitating a little she explained: 
“Well, their works aren't played at 
home very much, but, after all, 
we like music with melody.” 


I said. 
she replied with as- 


Music Can Be a Gamble 


An entertaining tale reached my 
ears recently via Sylvia and Benno 
Rabinof. 

It seems that for several weeks a 
destitute concert violinist had been 
shivering in his tenement and en- 
viousw watching the daily arrival 
of a bad neighborhood violinist 
who played in the courtyard below. 
As the bad violinist sawed out his 
wretched tunes, windows opened 
and tenants threw out wads of 
money. 

One day the concert violinist 
swallowed his pride and decided to 
do the same thing. He played bril- 
liantly, but his take was a meager 
85 cents. Completely bewildered, he 
asked the neighborhood violinist 
why he had gotten so little that 
afternoon. 

“That's easy”, came the prompt 
answer. “You have to be a book- 
maker too”. 


ry” 
lercentenary 

Although Oxford University had 
no Press in 1659, the printers who 
worked for it could call themselves 


University Printers. One of them, 
W. Hall, printed in that year 
“Cheerful Ayres or Ballads” by 
John Wilson, “Dr. in Musick, Pro- 
fessor of the same in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford”. This is the first 
known ancestor of Oxford Univer- 


sity Press’s now large and well- 
established music department, and 
the Press is celebrating the tercen- 
tenary of this event with justifiable 
pride. 

Little else except scattered ec- 
clesiastical music was published in 
this field by the Press until the 20th 
century. Its modern association 
with music begins with the publica- 
tion of the Oxford History of Mu- 
sic” in 1901, and it was another 
23 years before a music depart- 
ment was established. (The music 
editor, Hubert Foss, was granted 
an “entertainment allowance” by 
the publisher in 1925—to indicate 
his department's new status!) 

Six years later the music cat- 
logue had over 1,750 titles, repre- 
senting a rate of publication never 
since equalled. Nevertheless, the 
company has prospered; it survived 
the hazards of the Second World 
War, and is now in the middle of 
three brave enterprises: the “New 
Oxford History of Music”, the 
“History of Music In Sound”, and 
the revolutionary “Oxford School 
Music Books”. The publishers re- 
port that “with due confidence W. 
Hall’s successors enter the second 
tercentennium of Oxford Music”. 
May such longevity be achieved! 


Seala Skirmish 
Latest communique 
imp on the Milan front: 

Following the chain of scandals 
in the Milan opera world, a new 
climax was reached when the cele- 
brated Biffi Scala Restaurant was 
turned into a battlefield on Saint 
Angela's Day (May 31). 

A certain local conductor had 
been boiling with resentment against 
a well-known theatrical agency 
which, he believed, was keeping 
him out of work and blacklisting 
him with the Italian opera houses. 
Every time he saw the general man- 
ager of the agency, the conductor 
made the sign of le corna, a ges- 
ture in which the first and fourth 
fingers are pointed toward the party 
you consider responsible for your 
misfortune (the other two folded 
into the palm). Le corna is a deadly 
insult in Italy, particularly in the 
south where it is the equivalent of 
a slap or spit in the face. 

The agency manager, a man some 
70 years of age and hailing from 
Sicily, put up with the corna for 
several months. But, arriving at the 
Biffi Scala on Saint Angela’s day 
for his lunch, and being faced once 
more with le corna from the con- 


from my 


ductor, who was sitting in a corner 
with some friends, he could stand 
it no longer and let fly with a wine 
bottle. The conductor pushed him 
away and he fell to the floor. 
Thereupon two of the agency’s pop- 
ular bassos, both six-footers, grab- 
bed the conductor and began giving 
him what for. 

At that moment the agency man- 
ager’s doctor and fellow Sicilian, 
who was having a leisurely drink 
at the bar, looked around, saw his 
patient on the floor and jumped 
into the fray with flying ash trays 
and sugar bowls. The missiles missed 
the maestro but hit the windows, 
which miraculously did not break 
(according to restaurant - owner 
Piero Biff, they are made of spe- 
cial crystal for all occasions). 

The doctor was dragged off to 
the other end of the bar yelling in 
Sicilian to the conductor to come 
outside in the Piazza and fight it 
out. But the conductor, thoroughly 
scared, called the police instead and 
had himself and the doctor hauled 
off to the jailhouse, where both 
were reprimanded and released. 
Meanwhile, the agency manager, 
who precipitated these events, slip- 
ped out of the row and was calmly 
having his lunch while his dector 
and the conductor were being 
loaded into the police wagon. 

Asked why he had joined in the 
fight, the good doctor said that he 
saw red when he discovered his 
patient on the floor, particularly 
since the latter has a bad heart and 
could have died had the conductor 
really hit him hard. Besides, he ad- 
mitted, he had been spoiling for a 
fight for a couple of weeks and this 
seemed as good a time as any. 

Feelings among the onlookers, 
concludes my imp, were “mixed”. 
Probably because none of the prin- 
cipals returned for an encore. 


Bravo, Milwaukee! 


Not only are you the home of 
the triumphant Braves and a new 
thriving seaport, but you are also 
celebrating the fifth year of a top- 
notch chamber-music festival 
known as Summer Evenings of 
Music. At the outset one could 
wander to Marietta House on 
famed Lake Avenue (a very large 
private mansion now owned by the 
University of Wisconsin - Milwau- 
kee) and casually find a seat. Not 
this year! The Fine Arts Quartet 
and the New York Woodwind 
Quintet with the redoubtable pian- 
ist, Frank Glazer, form varied 
chamber groups for a delectable 
and fascinating series now so popu- 
lar that the SRO sign is out for 
each concert and the program has 
to be repeated in a large auditorium 
a few nights later. It’s a tribute to 
Milwaukee and a salute to the com- 
ing of age in America of chamber 
music—at least so thinks one of 
my gadabout imps. 
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Symbol of Spain and the Guitar 


Andres Segovia, the “ideal Spanish gentleman”, has fulfilled 


a vocation to make a concert instrument of the classical guitar 


T is eminently fitting that Andres 
Segovia should have spent his 
boyhood in Granada, the mest 

beautiful of Spanish cities and the 
home of poets, painters, writers, 
dancers, musicians, and _philoso- 
phers. He himself tells a charming 
story in praise of this matchless 
spot. Two travelers, one Dutch and 
the other Spanish, fell into conver- 
sation in a train. The Dutchman re- 
marked graciously: “If I hadn’t 
been born in Amsterdam, I should 
like to have been born in Granada.” 
The Spaniard quickly responded: 
“If I had not been born in Granada, 
I should have died of shame!” 

To countless music-lovers 
throughout the world Segovia has 
become a symbol not only of the 
guitar but of Spanish civilization. 
Who does not know that quiet, 
graceful figure with the lofty fore- 
head, searching and sensitive eyes, 
and indefinable air of keen intelli- 
gence? It seems impossible that he 
gave his first public concert 50 
years ago, yet most of us must re- 
member hearing him many years 
ago. 


Memories of Granada Revived 


In recent years, now that music 
festivals are given in Granada, 
Segovia has revived the memories 
of former years, of conversations 
with Falla, Alarcon, Ganivert and 
other musicians, writers, and think- 
ers. He sometimes wanders up to 
the gardens of the Generalife, with 
their magical view of the Alhambra, 
at three or four in the morning, 
and plays for a few friends and a 
stray guide or two. 

His life has been full of poetic 
experiences of this sort, for Segovia 
is as keenly aware of beauty in 
landscape, architecture, and in the 
soul of man as in music. Char- 
acteristically, he will spend a month 
this summer in Santiago de Com- 
postela, one of the most famous 
centers of pilgrimage in Spain in 
the middle ages and so marvelously 
preserved that the whole town has 
been declared a national monument. 
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By Rospert SABIN 


For several years he has taught at 
the Accademia Musicale Chigiana 
in one of Italy’s loveliest old cities, 
Siena. 

When I asked him if he had 
found his way to the guitar in- 
stinctively, he smiled and said: “I 
was born with a vocation. Music is 
like an ocean and musical instru- 
ments are like islands in that ocean. 
My island is the guitar.” There 
was mothing in his family back- 
ground to predicate a genius for 
music. His mother and father were 
not musicians, but his mother 
loved music and it was from her 
that he inherited that love and other 
artistic instincts. 

Very early, his parents entrusted 
him to the care of his aunt and 
uncle, who were childless. One of 
his earliest childhood memories is 
that of being comforted by his 
Uncle Eduardo, who strummed an 
imaginary guitar and sang a sooth- 
ingly repetitious tune to him. 

Inspiringly beautiful as Granada 





This portrait commemorating Sego- 
via’s 50 years on the concert stage 
was commissioned from the artists 
Borbi and George Giustri and dis- 
tributed by the Society of the 
Classic Guitar 


was to the boy, when he was taken 
there, it offered no good teachers. 
He studied the piano, the violin, 
and the cello, but his instruction 
was so poor that he lost heart. But 
from his earliest days the guitar 
had fascinated him. This instru- 
ment, in the rough hands of the 
people, had a beauty that was in- 
escapable. His family was strongly 
opposed to this growing interest and 
ambition and he had to pursue his 
studies and investigations in secret. 
He listened to flamenco players; 
spent hours hunting through music 
shops, libraries and private collec- 
tions for the classical guitar litera- 
ture; and used the hours when his 
family was sleeping to study sol- 
feggio and musical theory. He soon 
became a good reader, and devel- 
oped an ability to teach himself 
that has remained with him 
throughout his career. 


One Good Guitarist a Century 


From the beginning, Segovia 
knew what his goals were. There 
had been one or two good guitarists 
in each century, men like Ludovico 
Roncalli in the 17th century, Fer- 
nando Sor in the 18th, and Fran- 
cisco Tarrega and Miguel Llobet 
in the 19th. Paganini had played 
the guitar and written for it, and 
Berlioz was so familiar with it that 
it perceptibly influenced his string 
writing for orchestra. But the in- 
strument had lost its world stand- 
ing, so to speak, through the cen- 
turies. 

In Spain, the classical guitar and 
the folk guitar had always existed 
side by side but quite apart. As 
Segovia explains it, the guitar as 
an instrument has two sides, but 
they do not face each other. The 
flamenco player plays spontane- 
ously, according to a tradition ab- 
sorbed instinctively. The classical 
player is trained in the art of mu- 
sic. His playing is elaborated by 
knowledge and awareness of his- 
torical development. The two are 
different worlds. 


Dr. I. W. Schmidt 


No one loves real flamenco play- 
ing better than Segovia, but much 
that passes for it today is not the 
genuine thing. It has lost its inno- 
cence, as he puts it. The Spanish 
people play the guitar simply, of- 
ten with fingers stiffened with toil. 
They are not professionals and they 
learn from the traditions of the race 
rather than from schooling. The 
line is severe and serious. This is 
the type of flamenco that one can 
still find in Andalusia. Slick, vir- 
tuosic arrangements of modern hit- 
tunes and popular songs are a vio- 
lation of a sacred tradition, in Se- 
govia’s eyes. 


Gift of a Noted Guitar-Maker 


In his search for classical music 
for the guitar, he found some pseces 
by Arcas, Sor, and Tarrega. Among 
the enthusiasts for the instrument 
who encouraged him in these early 
days was Rafael de Montis, who 
arranged his “first recital among 
strangers” as he describes it in his 
autobiography, which he is now in 
the process of writing. This was in 
Seville. When he went to Madrid, 
one of his first visits was to the 
workshop of Manuel Ramirez, one 
of the best guitar-makers in Spain. 
Ramirez, who had been named 
Royal Lutist of the Madrid Conser- 
vatory, was so profoundly im- 
pressed by the young Segovia’s 
playing that he gave him one of 
his finest instruments, 


Tarrega’s Arrangements 


Francisco Tarrega, one of the 
best guitarists of his ‘time, had died 
in 1909, when Segovia was still a 
youth. But a few years later he 
made the acquaintance of people 
who had known Tarrega and he ob- 
tained manuscript copies of his 
compositions and arrangements. 
larrega had arranged some pieces 
by Bach and others, but he fre- 
quently sacrificed the integrity of 
the music to the expediencies of 
the guitar. 


(Continued on page 28) 





AMERICAN PIANO) MUSIC: The Music Nobody Plays 


By A. WALTER KRAMER 


| 1 OR almost 20 years, and probably even longer, 


| have observed a 


condition which 


obtains 


today in our musical life, and about which no 
one seems to feel exercised. Not for a moment would 
1 pretend, or contend, that this is “the only one of 


its kind” 
major field 


to put it popularly. 


by the American composer. 


But for me it 
What is it? The neglect of piano music 


is a 


When I say “piano music by the American com- 


poser” 


| refer to the many serious compositions 


written in the past and the present for the piano, by 
composers, both by those who were or are pianists 


and by non-pianist 
tinction, simply because—in my 
Opinion composers who are actom- 
plished pianists write more skillfully 
for their instrument than com- 
posers who are not. Who would 
deny that Chopin wrote for the 
piano better than, let us say, Mus- 
sorgsky did? 

On many an occasion have I 
spoken to pianists about a compo- 
sition of decided worth, only to re- 
ceive the reply that the composi- 
tion was meritorious, but not 
“pianistic”. This has always seemed 
to me an excuse for not playing it, 
rather than an explanation. 
Brahms’s contemporaries leveled 
this charge against his writing for 
the piano, but time has proved 
them wrong. Pianists have learned 
to play his kind of piano music, 
as well as that of Schubert, Schu- 
mann, Chopin and the other great 
composers of the 19th century 


Only the Masterpieces 


Let us not for a moment at- 
tribute the neglect of our com- 
posers’ contribution to the piano lit- 
erature to any such shortcoming. 
Our pianists who appear in concert, 
and foreign pianists, too, are all too 
anxious to play only the master- 
pieces of the literature, composi- 
tions with which their audiences are 
familiar. Parenthetically may I say 
that they are in the main not only 
not interested in American piano 
music but in new music of other 
lands as well 

It is my belief that a performing 
artist has an obligation to play his 
contemporaries. Statistics would 
show, conclusively, that foreign 
artists appearing here have been 
no more neglectful of our piano 
music than have native concert 
pianists 

Piano music plays a large part 
in the musical life of any country, 
for it is played in the home, as well 
as in the hall. Our sym- 
phony orchestras play more Ameri- 
can music every year, though not 
nearly enough; our singers have 
always American songs in 
their choral groups 


concert 


sung 


concert oul 


This arti adapted by Mr 
Kramer fror r which he read 
at the meet Music Teachers’ 
National Ass t Kansas City, 
Mo., last Februar Mr. Kramer is 
known as a poser and writer on 
music H litor-in-Chief of 
MUSICAI from 1929 to 
1936 
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composers. I make 


this dis- 
have never disregarded our music, 
nor-our Organists our organ music. 
But our serious piano music is 
heard infrequently, almost as if it 
did not exist. 

To be sure, Vladimir Horowitz 
did play the Samuel Barber Sonata 
in his recitals. But I can think of 
no other American work performed 
by him in our concert halls. Even 
with such an auspicious introduc- 
tion, relatively few pianists have 
placed the Barber Sonata in their 
repertoire, despite the fact that it 
is worthy of a place in anybody’s 
repertoire. 

I fear that our native pianists are 
not proud of their fellow American 
composers’ gifts. In this they differ 
from performing artists of other 
countries. Who ever heard of an 
English pianist not championing an 
English composer’s music? Only a 
few years ago Clifford Curzon 
played the Piano Concerto of Alan 
Rawsthorne with virtually every 
symphony orchestra in this country, 
as well as abroad. And Raws- 
thorne, at the time, was practically 
unknown in this country. Solomon 
played the Arthur Bliss Concerto 
in his American debut; Rudolf Ser- 
kin has played the Adolf Busch 
Concerto, Myra Hess the Howard 
Ferguson Concerto. I might add 
that not one of these eminent 
artists has, at least to my knowl- 
edge, played an American piano 
composition! 


Undaunted by Cold Shoulder 


Yet, the American composer, 
who has something to say for the 
piano, continues to write for it, un- 
daunted by the very cold shoulder 
which performers give his output 
I admire his courage, which is very 
great, for were it not, he would 
long since have drawn the conclu- 
sion that his efforts and time be 
devoted to works other than piano 
music, works for which there might 
be a chance of performance. After 
all, composers write in the hope of 
being performed. Idealistic as many 
composers are, there are very few 
who write with no thought of hear- 
ing their music. 

I have spent my life in the world 
of music. I have known musical 
artists, great and small, perform- 
ers and composers. I know their 
trials and tribulations. To cite a 
name now known and prized, let 
me mention the late Charles T. 


Griffes, who made a major con- 
tribution to the piano literature. 

Griffes was a pianist, an excel- 
lent one. He was also a teacher, 
and a very earnest one. But com- 
position was his life, his brief life; 
for he died in 1920, at the age 
of 36. He made his livelihood as 
music teacher at the MHackley 
School, a boys’ school in Tarry- 
town, N. Y., where he was both un- 
appreciated and underpaid. (In 
those days, too, they underpaid 
teachers!) He had been well 
trained, studying composition in 
Berlin’ with Humperdinck, of 
“Hansel und Gretel” fame, and 
piano with Jedliczka and Gottfried 
Galston, the latter active for many 
years as a teacher in St. Louis. 
Griffes found his style, his personal 
style, in the years between 1910 
and 1920, one that was certainly 
more French harmonically than 
German, proof that he was an in- 
dividual, whose expression was the 
result of his musical feeling as a 
creator, not of his musical train- 
ing. Only a few of his very early 
songs show the Humperdinck in- 
fluence. 
Griffes’ First Champion 

Was Griffes recognized in the 
years during which he taught at 
Hackley? How many pianists to 
whom he showed his music played 
it? Whenever his duties at the 
school permitted his coming to New 
York, he called on pianists, played 
his music to them, received some 
pleasant comments and many prom- 
ises not fulfilled, and went back to 
the drudgery of his job. I would 
like to tell you that it was Leslie 
Hodgson, a New York pianist, still 
active as a teacher in that city, who 
was the first to champion Griffes’ 
music. For a number of years in 
his annual New York recitals, Mr. 
Hodgson played Griffes’ composi- 
tions. He believed in Griffes. But 
there were few to follow his ex- 
ample. I knew Griffes and heard 
these first performances of his mu- 
sic by Leslie Hodgson. I heard a 
number of his works within a day 
or two after they were written, 
when he played them for me in the 
New York studio of his friend, 
Laura Elliot, where he composed 
when he came in from his school 
on his free day. “The Lake at 
Evening”, “The White Peacock” 
and the Scherzo, these three now 
well known, I heard him play not 
long after he had written them. 

Not until Harold Bauer played 
his Sonata did the piano world take 
notice of this richly gifted com- 
poser, the best American piano 
composer of his day, and one of 


” 


the best we have produced. 

I realize that my remarks have 
been directed to pianists of the 
past and present. Naturally, I feel 
that they are the musicians who 
have the responsibility of playing 
this music. But I would now go 
back of the scenes, so to speak, and 
conduct what I shall call a “further 
investigation”. For there must be 
a reason for the disinterest—is it 
that? or is it more?—in our Ameri- 
can piano music. Something must 
be “rotten in the state of Den- 
mark”. The adjective is Shakes- 
peare’s, not mine. 

After a careful and prayerful in- 
vestigation, the conclusion must be 
drawn that the performer plays, 
even when he is an advanced play- 
er, the music which his teacher as- 
signs him. The sad fact is that the 
majority of teachers of piano in 
this country have not realized that 
there is such a thing as American 
piano music. They do not know it. 
Could it be possible that they are 
not eager to know it? Or is it that 
they are unwilling to devote the 
time required to make themselves 
familiar with it? They teach their 
pupils only the works that they 
know, that they, those of them who 
can play, have played in concert 
in their playing years. 

I know this sounds almost un- 
believable, but it is the unvarnished 
truth. I have no words to express 
my feelings about this, one of the 
most deplorable situations in our 
musical life. I, personally, know 
a dozen well-known teachers of 
piano, with pupils active as concert 
artists, who have never even 
thought about having a pupil learn 
an American composition! 


Unfair Comparisons 


With some of them I have dis- 
cussed the subject at length. I have 
received explanations, such as: 
“There isn’t time for it”, or “Do 
you consider these works as great, 
as important, as . ?”, naming 
one of the greatest masterpieces in 
the piano literature. I answer to the 
latter: “No, but by the same token, 
I do not consider some of the 
Debussy or Ravel pieces as im- 
portant as the masterpiece you have 
just cited.” How strange that mu- 
sic by a contemporary must be 
compared with the greatest of an- 
other age? Many a composer, 
whose symphonic composition gets 
a hearing at a concert of one of 
our orchestras, has to read in the 
newspaper the next day that his 
work was good, but that it seemed 
small compared with the Brahms or 
Beethoven symphony on the same 
program. Did a dramatic critic 
ever write about a new Maxwell 
Anderson, Arthur Miller or Ten- 
nessee Williams play that it was all 
right, but not as good as “Hamlet” 
or “Macbeth”? 

The solution of our problem is, 
in my opinion, in the teachers’ 
hands. It must be faced and now 
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is the time to face it, a time when 
American music is, indeed, being given 
more attention than at any period 
in our musical development. Every 
American piano teacher, and every 
foreign-born teacher in this country, 
should at long last revise his teach- 
ing repertoire, discard some of the 
shabby old pieces he has been teach- 
ing for years, pieces that audiences 
applaud but are not necessarily in- 
ordinately fond of, and in their place 
teach worthy American music. Times 
have changed. When I first attended 
recitals, pianists played such things 
as Anton’ Rubinstein’s “Staccato 
Etude”, Henselt’s “If I Were a Bird” 
and the like, and played them with 
a straight face! Yes, audiences liked 
these shallow keyboard effusions, but 
they did not miss them very much 
when they disappeared from recital 
programs. Remember, long before 
our time Thalberg, one of the great 
piano virtuosos of his day, played 
his own fantasies on old Italian op- 
eras, such as “Norma”—on the same 
program with a Beethoven sonata! 

Perhaps, because I am a composer, 
because I am a musician, because I 
have, as I said, lived my life in music, 
I can make an observation or two on 
the matter of music publishing, as it 
deals with the subject before us. (I 
was a publisher from 1936 to 1956.) 

First, a music publisher’s life is not 
a happy one. And if he is a musician, 
it is even unhappier, and so is he. 
For a musician-publisher has to argue 
with composers, an unrewarding pro- 
cedure, whereas a businessman-pub- 
lisher can say: “I know nothing about 
music, but will take the matter up 
with my editorial department.” 


Publishers Not Wealthy 


Second, the music publisher is far 
too often regarded as a man who be- 
comes wealthy by publishing music. 
This is, in truth, the greatest miscon- 
ception of all time. There have been 
publishers who have won fame and 
fortune, but they are very few in 
the history of our art. Most of them 
published music that we would not 
find worthy. (I am putting it euphem- 
istically.) But I can assure you that 
of the music published annually only 
a very small percentage of it is profit- 
able to the publisher, that the sales 
of a large percentage of it do not 
cover the costs of engraving and 
printing an edition, that every pub- 
lisher worth his salt issues composi- 
tions annually which he is fully aware, 
at the time he publishes them, will 
not find a buying public. 

Why then does the publisher con- 
tinue to do this? I believe in all seri- 
ousness that he takes pride in our 
composers and that he hopes that 
some day his finest publications will 
be in great demand, that this so called 
uncommercial music, which lends 
prestige to a catalogue, will at a fu- 
ture date justify his original invest- 
ment. It has happened 

It is told that Karl Simrock, head 
of the Berlin music publishing firm, 
N. Simrock, was asked by a musician 
why he published simultaneously the 
music of Johannes Brahms and the 
music of Carl Bohm — the serious 
Brahms, the sentimental Bohm? To 
which Herr Simrock replied: “I pub- 
lish Bohm so that I can afford to pub- 
lish Brahms”. Herr Simrock had 
vision; he believed in Brahms. Where 
today is Bohm, whose music in its 
day was widely sold and frequently 
performed, Bohm, composer of some 
500 opus numbers, of which but one 
song “Still wie die Nacht” (“Calm as 
the Night”) is known today, whereas 
almost all of Brahms is as good as 
it ever was. 
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And now to our publishers and 
American piano music: Over the years 
they have shown, as I have said, more 
than a sympathetic interest. Many 
years ago, I was a regular reviewer 
of new publications as they came 
from the presses of the publishers, 
and I was often impressed by the 
courage of certain publishers. I sus- 
pected then, as I know now, that 
these serious piano compositions 
would find a small public, if any; that 
the piano teacher would not teach 
them, that the concert pianists would 
not perform them in their recitals. 
Many of them are worthy of the 
interest of both teachers and pianists. 
To be specific, there were pieces by 
John Alden Carpenter, George F. 
Boyle, F. Morris Class, Marion Bauer, 
Louis Gruenberg, Bainbridge Crist, to 
name but a handful. They were pieces 
of quality, but they received little at- 
tention. Occasionally, a pianist, 
usually a not celebrated one who was 
a friend of the composer, played one 
or two at a recital, but that was all. 

Let me make clear that I have been 
speaking about piano music, in the 
advanced grades, Grades V, VI, VII. 
Personally, I do not like, nor do I set 
too much store by the almost gener- 
ally adopted system of “grading”. But 
it has, at least, come to be a guide 
to a piece’s technical difficulty, and 
although there may be differences in 
“grading”, a composition in Grade V 
or VI is a difficult one. 


Easier Grades Include Americans 


In the easier grades, American 
piano music has never offered a prob- 
lem, especially in the earlier and 
earliest ones. Here we find our teach- 
ers very ready to use what certain 
ladies and gentlemen write, music 
written largely to fill a need; at any 
rate, we are told that it does. It is 
called ‘‘teaching music”, or “teaching 
material”. By and large, it is not very 
good, musically speaking, due to the 
fact that it has been written by mu- 
sicians not too gifted as composers. 
They have, in the main, been and 
are piano teachers, who, knowing 
what the children need for certain 
technical development, write short 
pieces especially designed for this 
purpose. 

Much of this material is musically 
of a highly questionable character 
Even allowing for the fact that it may 
accomplish certain things for the 
pupil, it would be possible, I am sure, 
to obtain the same result with pieces 
that had genuine musical value. 

In recent years an effort has been 
made by editors of some of our mu- 
sic publishers to interest our com- 
posers, who have made reputations 
in serious composition, to provide the 
young piano pupil with material of 
good quality. I am happy to report 
that a number of these composers 
have succeeded in giving us simple, 
pedagogically sound, little composi- 
tions, which are in no sense “com- 
promises”; that is, they are in their 
composers’ own style, not in the in- 
nocuous idiom of the majority of 
“teaching pieces”. 

A word about the idiom, the con- 
temporary idiom. These “teaching 
pieces” are, broadly speaking, any- 
thing but contemporary from a har- 
monic viewpoint. Here, too, I find 
fault with them. For the pupil must 
learn the harmony of our day when 
he is young, if later he is to under- 
stand, appreciate and enjoy the music 
of modern composers. 

It is to be hoped, and sincerely 
hoped, that our publishers will con- 
tinue to secure from the finest com- 
posers in their catalogues music in 
the early grades, so that the piano 


teacher in using it will make the 
names of our leading composers 
known to our young students. 

May I sum up two major view- 
points for piano teachers everywhere? 
First, know our piano composers by 
acquainting yourselves with their 
works, giving them the same study 
and attention that you have devoted 
to the great composers of the past 
and the famous foreign composers of 
our day and the day before our day, 
when such masters as Debussy and 
Ravel made their major contributions 
to the piano literature. Second, may 
I earnestly ask you to make a place 
in your teaching repertoire for easy 
piano pieces of quality, the kind of 
music that does credit to you as a 
musician of taste, as well as a teacher 
of skill? Your doing this will re- 
dound to your credit in a significant 
way. Your pupils will be greatly 
stimulated from the earliest grades 
and our composers will be encouraged 
to set down some of their best musi- 
cal thoughts in simple terms. 

In closing, I wish to emphasize once 
more that no department of our mu- 
sical creativity is in such dire need 
of sympathetic aid as our piano mu- 


sic. That is why we must all join 
in making it part and parcel of our 
activity, both performers and teach- 
ers. If we do, I believe that our pub- 
lishers will increase their output of 
first-class American piano music, and 
those who have in the past engaged 
in the idealistic enterprise of issuing 
this type of music in the advanced 
grades will be encouraged to do so 
in even greater quantity. 

American music is very much alive 
in mid-20th-century America. It is 
no longer a small part of our music- 
making, nor of our musical life. Let 
us, aware that the time is propitious, 
make it our mission to advance the 
cause of our piano music, so that 
it will from now on, and in the years 
to come, occupy as important a place 
in concerts throughout the country 
as our symphonic music does today 
and has, for at least the last decade. 

Something tells me that our pian- 
ists, teachers and performers, will do 
their part in bringing this about. If 
they participate in this worthy and 
selfless undertaking, they will be mak- 
ing a real contribution to giving the 
American piano composer his place 
in the sun. 


Tenth Danish Festival Sees 
Honor Given to Stravinsky 


By ALMA HEIBERG 


Copenhagen.—The Royal Danish 
Festival, marking its first decade, had 
its major interest in the presence of 
Igor Stravinsky. He came primarily to 
receive the Sonning Award of 50,000 
kroner (approximately $7,000). This 
is the first of a series of annual awards 
to be given by Mrs. C. F. Sonning, 
Swedish-born widow of the Danish 
publisher, to a musician of interna- 
tional stature. The music prize supple- 
ments the Sonning Culture Fund 
awards, which have gone previously to 
such men as Sir Winston Churchill 
and Dr. Albert Schweitzer. 

Mr. Stravinsky arrived here on May 
23 for a performance of his ballet 
“Apollon Musagétes” at the Royal 
Theatre. There he was presented with 
an enormous laurel wreath by Hen- 
ning Brondsted, general manager. 

A day of sight-seeing was followed 
by the gala concert in Tivoli at which 
the composer received the Sonning 
Award from the hands of Knudaage 
Riisager, director of the Royal Con- 
servatory. Mr. Stravinsky responded 
to the thundering applause from the 
public very briefly and then proceeded 
immediately to conduct the orchestra 
in his “Firebird” Suite. 

The King and Queen of Denmark 
were in attendance at the concert, 
which began with performances of 
Carl Nielsen’s Overture to “Maske- 
rade”, Vagn Holmboe’s Seventh Sym- 
phony, and Stravinsky's Wind Octet. 


Opening Concert in Louisiana 


The festival opened on May 17 with 
a concert in the Louisiana, a museum 
of modern art just outside of the 
capital. The Danish section of the 
International Society for Contempo- 
rary Music had arranged a program 
of works by Haydn, Mozart, and Stra- 
vinsky, performed outdoors in a park 
overlooking the sea. 

That evening Handel's “Saul” was 
conducted by Mogens Woldike in the 
Cathedral, in honor of the composer's 
bicentennial. 

The second concert at Louisiana 
was an all-Stravinsky evening, includ 
ing the “Petrouchka” Suite and 
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“L’Histoire du Soldat”, 
Herman D. Koppel. 

At Odense, near which the noted 
Danish symphonist Carl Nielsen was 
born, a concert in his honor was 
played at the town hall. The Fifth 
Symphony, the Flute Concerto, and 
the gracious “Spring in Funen”, a 
choral work, were led carefully by 
Martellius Lundquist. 

In the Councillor Hall of Kronborg 
Castle at Elsinor, candlelight and 
marvelous old tapestries gave special 
atmosphere to a program by Alfred 
Deller, English counter-tenor, and 
Desmond Dupre, lutist. At Frederiks- 
borg Castle in Hilleréd, a regimental 
band played music by Handel and 
Gabrieli, and in the chapel Finn 
Videré played Spanish works on the 
17th-century Compenius organ. 

Other concerts included one by the 
Collegium Musicum, under Lavard 
Friisholm, in the festival hall of the 
Glyptotek, in which Erling Bléndel 
Bengtsson was cello soloist, and one 
of modern Danish music in Radio- 
house. Thomas Jensen conducted 
Per Norgaard’s “Constellations for 
Strings” and a Piano Concerto by 
Niels Viggo Bentzon, with the com 
poser as soloist. 

At the opera house there was a 
not very satisfactory production of 
Mozart's “The Abduction from the 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Rossini Opera Revived 
At Piccola Seala in Milan 


By Perer DRacapze 


Milan After an absence of 147 
years, “La Pietra del Paragone” by 
Rossini was revived at the Piccola 
Scala. This opera, composed when 
Rossini was only 20, was given in 
1812. It was his first work to be 
presented at La Scala, and was re- 
sponsible, according to Stendhal, in 
firmly placing Rossini among the 
leading musicians of his time. It had 
53 performances in quick succession. 
Since then it has disappeared from 
the repertory of Milan's leading opera 
house, although it was heard in Flor- 
ence at the Maggio Musicale some 
years ago 

The two-act drama by 
takes place in a villa near a large 
Italian town. Count Astrubale, a rich 
landowner, is surrounded by ladies 
who wish to marry him and by men 
who are anxious to help him spend 
his money. In order to find out who 
are his friends, the Count dis- 
guises himself as a Turk who claims 
that the entire fortune and property 
belong to him. On hearing this news, 
all his court, with the exception of 
the Marchesa Clarisa, genuinely in 
love with the Count, desert him 
Clarisa becomes the chosen bride, but 
she in her wishes to test the 
Count and poses as her own brother, 
who informs the Count, to the latter's 
immense anguish, that Clarisa has 
decided to live in another district. Of 
course in the end they marry and 
live happily ever after 
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Gloria Lane, as Carmen, and Mario 
Del Monaco, as Don José, in the 


Seala production of the Bizet opera 


alities of each of the characters. As 
this was his first opera production, the 
stage movement was sometimes in 
conflict with the musical intentions. 
The response of the public was warm 
and enthusiastic, all future perform- 
inces were immediately seld out 
The subscription series officially 
closed with Gluck’s “Ifigenia in 
Aulide” Had it not been for the 
magnificent production itself, this 
opera would have been hard going 
for the most asiduous muscian, since 
vocally the performances were sadly 
lacking. The now celebrated combina- 
tion of designer Nicola Benois and 
producer Margherita Wallmann re- 
sulted in a visual spectacle of the high- 


est caliber. The conductor, Bernhard 
Conz, gave a well-balanced reading of 
the score, excellent for its musicality 
but partly lacking in color variety. 
Giulietta Simionato, as Ifigenia, had to 
sacrifice some of the warm honey-like 
sound of her voice in order to main- 
tain flexibility in a soprano range. 
Boris Christoff was completely at 
home, both vocally and dramatically 
as Agamennone and gave his best per- 
formance of the season in this opera. 
Adriana Lazzarini, the Clitennestra, 
has a mezzo-soprano voice of noble 
quality in the center register, whereas 
the lower voice is lacking in volume 
and the top is strident. The least said 
the better about the Achille of Piere 
Miranda Ferraro. 

The debut during May at La Scala 
of Gloria Lane, as Carmen, also 
marked the return to this theatre of 
Mario Del Monaco, as Don José. 
Miss Lane, who had sung here some 
years ago in “The Saint of Bleecker 
Street”, stepped into her part without 
an orchestral rehearsal and earned a 
well-merited success with the public, 
with the press, particularly La Notte, 
which hailed her as an artist with all 
the requisites for a first-class Carmen; 
and with Scala management, which 
has invited her to simg this role again. 

Franco Corelli, as Manrico, proved 
that he could sustain the role and 
deliver all the ringing top tones re- 
quired, but an artist of his standing 
should pay more attention to phrasing 
and musicianship, even though he has 
greatly improved in this respect. 

‘‘Francesca da Rimini”, the four- 
act opera by Gabriele d’Annunzio, 
who wrote the drama from which the 
libretto is taken, and Riccardo Zan- 
donai, who composed the music, rep- 
resents in full the post-Victorian way 
of thought and trend in music, in 
which woman was a delicate drooping 
flower and man a husky hero. 


Dvorak’s Stabat Mater 
Opens Milan Concert Season 


Milan.—La Scala’s energetic new 
artistic director, Francesco Siciliani, 
has reached far and wide to gather 
musical talent together for this year’s 
concert season, which has been di- 
vided into two parts—the first in June, 
the second from late September to 
November—with a total of 20 con- 
certs 

The season opened with two per 
formances of Dvorak’s “Stabat Mater”, 
conducted with immense sensitivity 
by Rafael Kubelik, who allowed the 
emotion of the music to speak for 
itself. The chorus was excellently 
prepared by Norberto Mola, and the 
quartet of soloists were Renata Scotto, 
Giulietta Simionato, Gianni Poggi, 
and Giuseppe Modesti, all stylistically 
and vocally in top form 

Arriving in Milan without any ad- 
vance publicity at all, Van Cliburn 
brought the normally sceptical Scala 
public applauding to its feet after his 
exceptional performance of Rachma 
ninoff's Third Piano Concerto at the 
second concert, conducted by Nino 
Sanzogno. Rarely have the Milan 
newspapers been no unanimous in 
their praise of an artist, and before 
the last of the applause had died down 
Antonio Ghiringhelli, general manager 
of La Scala, had officially requested 


Erio Piccagliani 
Antonio Ghiringhelli (left), La 
Seala’s general manager, congratu- 
lates Van Cliburn after his Milan 
appearance 


him to return for further concerts. 
Owing to a slight indisposition, 
Eileen Farrell had to cancel her con- 
cert, with conductor Herman Scher- 
chen, at the last moment. It is hoped 
that this well-known American singer, 
whom we are all anxious to hear, will 

return to Milan at a later date. 
P. D. 


Zandonai’s music, melodic and easy 
on the ear, closely follows the stage 
action, which involves nearly four 
hours of blood, war, love, and pas- 
sion. The public, including myself, 
lapped it up and called for more, 
because La Scala put on a stupendous 
show. Though this opera is only 
worth reviving to show us what our 
grandparents went to see, the evening 
proved thoroughly enjoyable. The 
conductor, Gianandrea Gavazzeni, 
was in his element and obtained all 
the colors and effects in the score, 
which provides some exciting mo- 
ments in spite of its banality. 

The difficulties in casting this op- 
era were many, particularly for the 
role of Francesca, which vocally is 
terrifying. Originally Leonie Rysanek 
was to play this part, but for reasons 
unknown to me she did not appear 
at the last moment. He substitute 
was Magda Olivero, a_ well-known 
Italian artist. Unfortunately, she did 
not have the beauty of voice neces- 
sary for her role, but she surmounted 
most admirably its technical require- 
ments and displayed fine artistry. 

Mario Del Monaco, as Paolo, had 
everything — a dignified and noble 
presence, a profound vocal under- 
standing of his role, and an impres- 
sive and modern approach to acting. 
I do not think I have ever heard so 
much voice come out from a human 
throat as Gian Giacomo Guelfi pro- 
duced in his ferocious interpretation 
of Giovanni. In excellent form, Mr. 
Guelfi proved that he is much more 
at home in a role marked by violence 
rather than by gentleness. Piero de 
Palma fully captured the gory charac- 
ter of Malatestino. 


Nilsson, Karajan Outstanding 


The outstanding contributions of 
Birgit Nilsson, as Isolde, and Herbert 
von Karajan, as conductor, of this 
season’s second offering by the Ger- 
man wing resulted in Wagner’s mas- 
terpiece being rechristened “Herbert 
und Isolde” by one of the local opera- 
lovers. Miss Nilsson sang her role at 
La Scala for the first time, adding 
another to her growing list of tri- 
umphs. The youth and freshness of 
her personality combined with her 
extreme vocal facility placed her 
among the great Isolde to have ap- 
peared here. 

The orchestra played magnificently 
under the truly phenomenal leader- 
ship of Mr. Karajan, whose interpre- 
tation of the score seemed to me a 
landmark in conducting. The audi- 
ence shared my enthusiasm and gave 
him a Callas-size ovation. 

In “Trovatore” the Leonora was 
Margherita Roberti, who again dem- 
onstrated diligent artistic preparation, 
although her voice lacked the dark- 
ness and other qualities needed to 
carry off the more dramatic sections 
of the opera. Giulietta Simionato, un- 
doubtedly the finest lyric mezzo- 
soprano in Italy today, was not at 
her very best in the role of Azucena, 
which visually requires a larger and 
more imposing presence and vocally 
a darker sound in her top register, 
almost soprano-like in quality. 

The only member of the cast who 
displayed a true Verdian voice and 
style was Ettore Bastianini, a com- 
pletely convincing Di Luna. The Fer- 
rando was Nicola Zaccaria, whose 
voice has grown in beauty and vol- 
ume. 
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Swedish Space-Age Ope 


Blomdahl’s Aniara Given 
During Stockholm Festival 


By H. H. StucKkenscHMipt 


Stockholm.—Stockholm’s Kungliga 
Theatern (Royal Theatre), three tiers 
and orchestra in red plush and gold, 
outwardly maintains the tradition of 
the court operas. Its repertoire, from 
Handel’s ballet opera “Alcina” to 
“Der Rosenkavalier”, from “Lucia di 
Lammermoor” to “Die Walkuere”, 
from “Ballo in Maschera” (the scene 
restored from Boston to Stockholm) 
to Gluck’s “Orfeo”, yields the foun- 
dation of the June Festival of this 
“city on the water”. 

With the cool, quiet baroque of 
castles and patina-green steeples the 
spirit of the 19th century lives here. 
A marked modernistic daring however 
revolts with growing success against 
so much perseverance. Suburban set- 
tlements of glass and concrete, gal- 
leries with abstract painting, give evi- 
dence of a process of mental reju- 
venation which seems to take root 
everywhere across Sweden. 

Like a symbol of such youthful 
mentality, the cheerful fourths of the 
“Fanfare” of Ingvar Lindholm 
launched the opening ceremony of 
the 1959 Stockholm Festival, in the 
brick building of the city hall. Alban 
Berg’s “Wozzeck” had its place in the 
festival’s program, and the first eve- 
ning, May 31, offered a work that 
deals with problems of future man- 
kind in a new musical and formal 
language. 


8,000 Passengers in Ship 


“Aniara” is an epic poem of the 
55-year-old Swedish poet Harry Mar- 
tinson. The title, taken over by Eric 
Lindegren for the libretto of this “re- 
view of mankind in space-time”, de- 
notes a gigantic space ship, whose 
8,000 passengers learn that the regu- 
lar landing on Mars has become im- 
possible and that Earth, lethally radio- 
active and from which they had to 
flee, has exploded. 

What Martinson shows is no less 
than the situation of man in the vac- 
uum, in the bottomless depth of time 
and space. He projects the agony of 
today’s man into a future whose out- 
lines are already recognizable. This 
is done in a language full of new 
concepts and words. In the space 
ship of the “Goldonder”, a review of 
the instincts, passions, struggles for 
power, and religious visions runs its 
course. After years of an astronautic 
voyage without goal, the songs of the 
dancing girls have even more sexu- 
ality than on earth, the drilling of 
the space cadets is even more stupid 
and dashing. Processions of flagel- 
lants and visions of a Blind Poetess 
warn of death. Soon “Aniara” will 
fly as a sarcophagus through space, 
a little bubble “in the glass of God’s 
spirit”. 


Animated Machine 


Between the organic and technical 
world however there is a fantastic be- 
ing, Mima, a kind of animated ma- 
chine which listens into the universe 
with most sensitive antennae and 
communicates her news by supermun- 
dane visible and audible symbols. She 
enjoys divine honors. Her caretaker, 
Mimarobe, is a kind of chronicler of 
the Aniara age, and he is accom- 
panied by a woman space pilot, Isa- 


July, 1959 
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ra Called Work of Power 
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Eoar Merkel Rydberg 


In the Stockholm production of “Aniara”, space-ship passengers listen to 
Erik Saeden, as Mimarobe, a kind of chronicler of the times 


gel, the 
thought. 

Martinson’s language shrinks 
neither from abstractions nor from 
palpable pictures of the sexual sphere. 
The dramatic form deviates from the 
usual. Time and place are relative; 
coherent action is missing. Neverthe- 
less, the play produces a suspense—a 
most unusual combination of anxiety, 
technical curiosity, religious emotion, 
sensual excitement, and the feeling 
of impending nothingness. 

This suspense is transformed into 
sound with considerable art and im- 
agination by the composer of the 
work, Karl-Birger Blomdahl. “Ani- 
ara’s” music is a microcosm embrac- 
ing what the epoch contains of styles: 
dodecaphonic construction, mirror 
forms, pointillist orchestration, choral 
polyphony, solo song, an exaggerated 
form of jazz in 7/16 time, banal- 
comic chansons, a national anthem in 
C major, a valse cooing in a Lesbian 
way, noise-rhythm, electronic music, 
and estranged musique concréte. Germ 
cell of the score is a primal series 
of 12 notes and 11 intervals derived 
by fanlike chromatic motion from C. 


personification of pure 


From this C everything departs, to it 
everything returns. 

Blomdahl’s music shows the marks 
of inspiration, of spontaneous inven- 
tion in every measure. It has a men- 
acing effect, which results from the 
imagination of infinity as much as 
from that of nothingness. The musi- 
cal language in terms of melody 
works with small intervals, which only 
in emotion enlarge to leaps. The 
metrical structure is firm, but per- 
petually shaken by rhythmic devices 
that have hardly been employed so 
masterfully since Bartok. In the or- 
chestration freedom of all traditional 
concepts, omnipresence of most re- 
mote colors is ruling. Of singers the 
utmost is demanded. The choruses 
are strikingly easier; hymn-like epi- 
sodes are of monumental simplicity. 
In the Mima-scenes, t.pe replaces liv- 
ing sound, sending into space crystal- 
line, wailing, nostalgic colors, some- 
times only a rustle or palpitations like 
those of a superdimensional heart, 
signals of terror as well as of celestial 
rapture, which transgress all hearing 
experience. 


I do not hesitate to call “Aniara” 








La Seala Gala Honors De Gaulle Visit 


Milan.—In 1859 the gallant soldiers 


of Piedmont united with the 
army under Napolean III 

gether drove the Austrians out of 
Lombardy, whose capital city is 
Milan. From this action was even- 
tually to come the union of Italy 
under one King. To mark the cen- 
tenary of this historic event President 
Charles De Gaulle and his wife paid 
a State visit to Italy, the most impor- 
tant part of which was spent in and 
near Milan together with President 
Giovanni Gronchi and his wife. 

The first part of this visit was con- 
cluded by a “Grand Gala Perform- 
ance” at La Scala, where the dis- 
tinguished guests were cheered by an 
invited public representing the politi- 
cal, cultural and social life of Milan. 
Official hests were Antonio Ghirin- 
ghelli, general manager of the theatre, 
and Wally Toscanini, daughter of the 
celebrated conductor. The theatre was 
decorated with some 7,000 gladioli, 
This, combined with the presence of 


French 
and to- 


the major part of the public in full 
evening dress and decorations, crea- 
ted an atmosphere and spectacle rem- 
iniscent of former days. 

The program opened with the 
French and Italian National Anthems 
sung by an augmented chorus of 180 
voices and accompanied by the or- 
chestra under Gianandrea Gavazzeni. 
It continued with the Overture to “La 
Battaglia di Legnano”, “Nabucco”, 
and “La Forza del Destino”; choruses 
from “I Lombardi alla prima Cro- 
ciata”, “Nabucco”, and “Macbeth”— 
all by Verdi—and the March from 
“La Damnation de Faust” by Berlioz. 
The second part of the program con- 
sisted of the third act of “Ernani”, 
sung by Franco Corelli, Ettore Bas- 
tianini, Nicola Rossi Lemeni, and 
Gabriella Tucco. The “Gala Night” at 
La Scala exactly 100 years ago, on 
June 10, 1859, which marked the lib- 
eration of Milan and Lombardy also 
included the chorus of “I Lombardi” 

P. D 








an artistic message of unique courage 
and power. Here at last is a work 
for the stage that scorns the fashion- 
able flight to the past and answers the 
deepest problems of today’s mankind. 

The performance did honor to 
Stockholm’s opera. The orchestra was 
precise under the inspiring direction 
of Sixten Ehrling. A ravishing colora- 
tura soprano, Margareta Hallin, was 
the Blind One. Erik Saedén, in the 
leading bass part of Mimarobe; Sven 
Erik Vikstroem, as chief technician, 
with a bright tenor; Ole Sivall, as 
clown (tenor buffo), were the main 
pillars of the success. Sven Erixson 
had designed an enchanting stage set 
of an abstract beauty of color and 
form that was often breathtaking. 
Stage direction (Goeran Gentele) and 
choreography (Birgit Akesson) could 
have been less conventional with so 
youthful and gifted singers and danc- 
ers. The role of Daisy Doody should 
have been assigned to a diseuse rather 
than to Kjerstin Dellert, and Isaged 
could have been danced in a more 
ideal way than was done by Marianne 
Orlando. For the costumes too a 
more convincing solution must be 
possible. 

In a country where classic comedy 
is fostered virtuously, “Aniara” is 
evidence of an admirable versatility. 


Palermo Stages Two 
Operatic Rarities 


Palermo, Sicily—The conclusion 
of the season at the Teatro Massimo 
proved to be as successful as its tri- 
umphant beginning (with Bellini’s 
Beatrice da Tenda, as reported in the 
March issue of MUSICAL AMERICA). 
Among the productions in the last 
weeks of the season, which closed in 
early May, were Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Ivan the Terrible” and Donizetti's 
“La Figlia del Reggimento”, both 
rarities in Italy. 

The original title of the Rimsky 
opera was “The Maid of Pskov”, and 
it is perhaps a more suitable one, 
since the true protagonist of the work 
is not the wicked Tsar, who appears 
only when the opera is half over, but 
his illegitimate daughter, Olga. 


“Ivan the Terrible” 


“Ivan the Terrible” is extremely 
difficult to stage, and the Massimo 
must be praised for having spared no 
pains to make it a success. If that 
success was not really complete, it was 
hardly the theatre’s fault. The cast 
was excellent, the chorus well trained, 
and the direction scrupulous. The 
weak point of the production was the 
orchestra, conducted by Fabien Se- 
vitsky, who—perhaps because he is 
more experienced as a symphony con- 
ductor—had trouble keeping the pit 
and the stage together. 

The maid of Pskov was sung by 
Virginia Zeani, who seems gradually 
to be abandoning the lighter lyric 
roles she once sang for more dramatic 
parts. As Olga, she was wholly ex- 
cellent, matching the success of Nicola 
Rossi-Lemeni, who gave an imposing 
interpretation of the title role. Out- 
standing, too, in the cast was the bass 
Enrico Campi, as Prince Yuri, the 
Governor of Pskov. Mr. Campi has 
a voice with an impressive range, a 
pleasing quality, and considerable 
richness. He did some of the finest 
singing of the evening. 


Enchanting Revival 


If—as seems the case—there is a 
Donizetti revival going on in Italy, 
next to the Bellini revival, then the 
composer's enchanting “La Figlia del 
Reggimento” should be: the first of 
his neglected operas to find its way 
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to the repertory The Mas 
presentation of it was letter 
i splendid evening of theatre 
hero of the evening was Franco 
who both designed the sets 
and staged the produc 
tion The light touch” is hard to 
uchieve in opera, but Zeffirelli man 
ged brilliantly—with the help of a 
ne, young cast—and brought off an 
opera buffa that was really entertain 
ing, without any of the familiar vul 
garities, grimacings, and pratfalls 

The regiment's daughter was Eu- 
genia Ratti, a young soprano who in 
the course of a few seasons has moved 
from comprimario parts at La Scala 
to leading and difficult roles. Vocally 
secure, Miss Ratti was also at ease 
on the stage, and was especially en 
tertaining in the last act, where Maria 


effirelli 


ind costumes 


is forced to abandon her soldier-step- 
fathers and learn the minuet and other 
social graces. Luigi Alva was her 
tenor lover, a graceful singer and a 
thorough artist, as is Renato Capecchi, 
who was Sulpizio. Fiorenza Cossotto 
was vocally impeccable as the Mar- 
chesa, and Enrico Campi was her 

buffo servant 
rullio Serafin could probably con- 
duct this score with his eyes shut and 
one hand tied behind him; instead, he 
was wide-awake and used both hands, 
and gave line and shape to a thor- 
oughly coherent performance rhe 
orchestra played beautifully. This is 
a production that should be seen, and 
it is to be hoped that the Massimo 
company will be invited to some Fes- 
tival where operagoers can have a 
sample of this fine organization’s taste. 
William Weaver 


Festivals, Haydn Celebration 
Enliven Austrian Seene 


By Erwin von Mirtrac 


Vienna Vienna is at present 
dominated by waves of music. The 
festival of the Konzerthausgesellschaft, 
the Vienna Festival Weeks, and, the 
celebrations in honor of Josef Haydn 
take up so much space that it is only 
possible to pick out a few outstand 
ing events and report on them 

The Haydn memorial began 
a festive performance of his 
great oratorios The Seasons” and 

he Creation”. The performance of 
the latter took place in the big hall 
of the Esterhazy Palace at Eisenstadt, 
a place forever connected’ with 
Haydn's name. The hall still exists 
in the form he knew it. The conductor 
of “The was Heinz Wall- 
berg; its excellent soloists were Wilma 
Lipp, Anton Dermota and 
Greindl 

The opening concert of the Festival 
Weeks also began with a work by 
Haydn, the rather unknown Overture 
to “Orfeo e Euridice”. For the latter 
part of his program Lorin Maazel, 
conductor of this concert, had chosen 
Ravel's “L’enfant et les sortiléges” 
and Stravinsky's “Le Chant du Ros 
signol’ 


with 
two 


Creation 


Josef 


Schippers Makes Debut 


The Vienna debut of 
Schippers conducted 
vich’s First Symphony, 
satisfactory 


Thomas 
Shostako 
proved a most 
Herbert von 
Karajan it this concert was 
widely discussed and gave rise to 
rumors of engagement of 
the young American conductor. The 
evening was given special brilliance 
by Robert Ca who played 
Saint-Saén Piano Concerto 
in such a masterful way that one 
never became conscious of its out-of- 
dateness 

The impressions conveyed by Karl 
Amadeus Hartmann’s Seventh Sym- 
phony were | happy. Georg Solti, 
general music director of Frankfurt 
am Main, devoted special care to it 
as well as to ver first perform- 
ance of this evening, Boris Blacher’s 
“Requiem”. Thi had been com- 
missioned by the Wiener Konzerthaus- 
gesellschaft. It itten for a big 
orchestra, wh nections partly as 
a chamber orc! and two solo 
parts, beautifully by Hilde Zadek 


w ho 


evening 
presence 


a possible 


adesus, 
Fourth 


16 


The work ema- 
atmosphere. Blachef 
serial methods, but 
sometimes allows the 12 tones of 
these series to combine into impres- 
sively melodious phrases and tunes 

The Staatskapelle from Dresden, 
the town of Richard Wagner and of 
most of the first performances of 
Richard Strauss’s operas, played a 
program of romantic music under its 
conductor, Franz Kowitschny. Vienna 
does not do justice to Max Reger’s 
works. It was thus an even greater 
pleasure to listen to his Hiller Varia- 
tions performed perfectly by the 
excellent Dresden orchestra 

These days also brought the final 
concert of a series in which Wolfgang 
Sawallisch had conducted all of 
Brahms’s symphonic works; in this 
last one Nathan Milstein played the 
Violin Concerto in great style 

A new oratorio by Werner Egk 
entitled “Lack of Fear and Benevo- 
lence” has an original subject taken 
from a book of fairy-tales. A peasant 
thrice wrongly accused by men of ill- 
will fearlessly follows them to court. 
He is condemned to death, but the 
elephants supposed to trample him 
to death are moved by his prostrate 
figure and withdraw. The subject sug- 
gests a great deal of musical illustra- 
tion, and the composer makes full use 
of the opportunity 

Opera, too, is at the 


and Heinz Rehfuss 
nates a strong 
makes use of 


height of its 


season. Francis Poulenc was here to 
attend a performance of his “Dia- 
logues des Carmélites”, the first night 
of which he had had to miss owing 
to illness. He expressed extreme satis- 
faction with the performance. 

A performance of “Tosca” con- 
ducted by Herbert von Karajan be- 
came a triumph for Renata Tebaldi, 
Eugenio Fernandi, and George Lon- 
don, who sang the leading roles. 
Hilde Gueden, whose magnificent 
voice is at its very best at the moment, 
together with Elisabeth Schwarzkopf 
and Christa Ludwig, was enthusias- 
tically cheered in a performance of 
“Figaro” entrusted to the expert hands 
of Karl Boehm, and in a perform: 
ance of “Carmen” conducted by Mr. 
Karajan, in which Jean Madeira sang 
the title role. 


Orff’'s “Der Mond” at Volksoper 


The Volksoper presented the first 
performance here of Carl Orff’s “Der 
Mond” (“The Moon”). This is de- 
liberately naive and simple music 
capable of achieving mass effects. The 
same evening brought a revival of 
“Gianni Schicchi”, with the excellent 
Erich Kunz in the title role. 

The first Austrian television opera 
was recently relayed. Called “Pass- 
port Control”, it has a libretto by 
Friedrich Kiihnelt and music by Paul 
Angerer. Its figures are somewhat re- 
lated to those of Kafka and Sartre. 
Angerer’s music supplies a character- 
istic background for the symbolic 
action and makes use of a thoroughly 
modern musical language. It is an 
original feature of it that each instru- 
ment characterizes a special person 
of the action. However it seems 
doubtful whether a combination of 
opera and film is not detrimental in 
effect to both media. 

The sensation of the Festival Weeks 
was Mr. Karajan’s revival of “Tristan 
und Isolde”, of which he was both 
the conductor and producer. His con- 
ducting was brilliant beyond praise, 
while a good deal can be said against 
the production, which attempts to be 
symbolic in a neo-Bayreuth style and 
against whose effects objections can 
be raised. Birgit Nilsson was a mag- 
nificent Isolde and Wolfgang Wind- 
gassen an excellent Tristan. 

Electronic music has finally made 
its entrance * the State Opera 
by means of ballet entitled “Evo- 
lutions”. The musical arrangement 
is the work of Henk Badings; the 
choreographer is Yvonne Georgi. This 
ballet, which lasts 14 minutes and 
might also be termed a ballet sketch, 
paints the restlessness and terror of 
life today. The scenery depicts the 
entrance hall of a big plant or ware- 
house through which fantastic figures 
are seen flitting. 


H. B. Pflaum—C. Presse-Haus 


First-act setting seen in Herbert von Karajan’s revival of “Tristan und 
Isolde”’ during the Festival Weeks in Vienna 


Henk Badings’ music is of great in- 
terest. It creates the most incredible 
noises, but it can also imitate the 
sounds of violins, flutes and trumpets 
to an astonishing degree. Some ex- 
perts think that the introduction of 
electronic music marks a new period 
in the history of music. This seems 
exuggerated to me, but there is no 
Joubt that electronic music can be a 
very effective instrument for illustra- 
uon. 

Ihe same evening introduced us to 
Stravinsky’s “Agon”, also produced 
by Yvonne Georgi. Brilliantly writ- 
ten like every work of this composer 
and partly based on the system of 
serial sounds, it nevertheless does not 
prove overpowering in its end effect. 

The third new work of the evening 
was “Ruth”, a ballet version of the 
Biblical subject with parallels to the 
up-to-date subject of emigration. 

The last few weeks were marked 
by numerous visits of artists from 
the United States. The harpsichordist, 
Virginia Pleasants played 17th- and 
18th-century music. Leontyne Price 
gave a very successful performance of 
Pamina in the State Opera. Eugene 
Tobin sang in “Carmen”, “Pagliacci” 
and “Ballo in Maschera”. 

An evening dedicated to modern 
Austrian music brought the first per- 
formance of Leopold Matthias Wal- 
zel’s “Missa Gregoriana”, an interest- 
ing composition which modifies the 
elements of Gregorian chant by means 
of modern harmonies. 


Rome Opera Gives 


Mussorgsky Work 


Rome.—Recent weeks at Rome’s 
Teatro dell’'Opera have afforded some 
interesting performances, but no 
really interesting production. After 
her triumphant appearances as Mimi 
in Naples, Renata Tebaldi came to 
Rome for some equally successful ap- 
pearances as Cio-Cio-San. Again Miss 
Tebaldi’s sensitive interpretation was 
matched by the dreary insensitivity of 
the conductor Angelo Questa. Giulio 
Fioravanti was a convincing Sharpless 
vocally. 

Mussorgsky’s “Fair at Sorochinsky” 
is not new to the Rome public. It 
was done here several years ago, and 
the sets are the same this season as 
then, and they are fairly hideous in 
the old riot-of-color style. The stage 
direction of Tatiana Pavlova was of 
the same school, with plenty of back- 
slapping and _belly-hoisting, with 
everybody walking as if he were play- 
ing a desperate game of Giant Steps. 

Despite the sets and direction—and 
despite the weakness of the score itself 
—Boris Christoff turned in a first-class 
performance as Cherevik. Though 
he is not a born comic artist, he acted 
with great abandon and, at the same 
time, brought a dignity to the produc- 
tion which it otherwise lacked 

Peter Herman Adler conducted 
with apparent lack of interest. This 
is a score, which if it is to be done at 
all, must be given to a vigorous con- 
ductor; vigor was what Mr. Adler 
lacked most of all. 

The important thing about Boito’s 
“Mefistofele” is to have a good bass 
for the title role, and the Rome Opera 
provided one in Nicola Rossi-Lemeni, 
who again proved that he is one of 
those rare singers who can keep a 
performance alive against severe odds. 
In this case, he had the able assistance 
of Virginia Zeani, in the role of Mar- 
gherita, and of the conductor Ar- 
mando La Rosa Parodi, who kept the 
mastodonic score moving. Ferruccio 
Tagliavini was all right as Faust. The 
less said about the staging and the 
sets, the better. —William Weaver 
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Verdi Revival Launches Florence Festival 


La Battaglia di Legnano 
Notable for Great Choruses 


By FRanK CHAPMAN 


Florence, [taly—-Once again the 
Maggio Musicale Fiorentino has justi- 
fied its original and continuing artistic 
policy of bringing to modern audi- 
ences works that have been long 
buried in the musical archives. This 
year the choice for the opening of the 
22nd festival was a particularly happy 
one, Verdi's “La Battaglia di Leg- 
nano”. On the evening of May 10 in 
the flower-bedecked Teatro della 
Pergola, with the President of Italy, 
Giovanni Gronchi, the most distin- 
guished member of a very distin- 
guished audience, this surprisingly 
vital opera was heard for the first 
time since 1849. 

Verdi composed this work in the 
latter half of 1848 choosing for his 
libretto the sage of the victorious 
struggle of the Lombard League 
against the invading Frederick Bar- 
barossa in the 12th century. His 
choice of subject was dictated by his 
deep patriotism and his own personal 
involvement in Italy’s abortive struggle 
for independence which made the 
whole peninsula from Sicily to the 
Alps a series of broken battlefields. 

At the opera’s first performance in 
Rome, on Jan. 27, 1849, the parallel 
between the 12th- and 19th-century 
wars was so evident that with the first 
cry of the chorus “Viva Italia!—a 
sacred pact binds your sons” wild 
demonstrations started which con- 
tinued throughout the opera. A couple 
of months later “La Battaglia di 
Legnano” received an equally riotous 
reception in Florence (also at the 
Pergola), and immediately thereafter 
the Austrian censors barred this in- 
flammatory drama from the stage. 


Pergola Audience Enthusiastic 


One hundred and ten years later 
the Pergola audience was again 
demonstrative and flowers rained on 
the artists at each curtain call, but 
this enthusiasm was inspired solely by 
the artistic merits of the work. 

The libretto by Cammarano was 
ciosely supervised by the composer, 
and the result of this collaboration is 
a well-knit story of war and heroism, 
with a surprisingly moving treatment 
of love and renunciation. 

The opera’s great choruses are a 
glorification of Italian aspirations, 
while the love drama that involves the 
three protagonists is told with some 
of Verdi’s most felicitous music. I 
know of no finer pages—with the 
possible exception of the final scene 
of “Otello”"—than the deeply moving, 
dramatic and ever-melodic treatment 
of the trio that closes the third act. 
And the two preceding scenes are 
nearly as good. In fact, this third act 
is great Verdi. 

_ The rest of the opera also reflects 
in varying degrees Verdi's genius, and 
I only hope that now that the Maggio 
Musical has brought this treasure to 
light it will have the wide acceptance 
which has been accorded two other 
recent Maggio exhumations, “Mac- 
beth” and the Cherubini “Medea”. 

_ The Maggio Musicale should be 
justly proud of this opening produc- 
tion. On the small stage of the Per- 
gola, Franco Enriquez performed 
illusionary miracles with his crowd 
effects—there was comparatively little 
movement but never a static moment. 
Attilio Colonello’s sets and costumes 
were fine, and the show curtain de- 
picting the Battle of Legnano was 
just right. 
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James Pease (right), as Don Gio 
vanni, and Cesare Curzi, as Don 
Ottavio, appearing in the Mozart 
opera at the Florence May Festival 

Vittorio Gui conducted, which in- 
sured the best possible reading of 
Verdi. Leyla Gencer, the beautiful 
Turkish soprano, brought a strangely 
lovely voice to the role of Lida; 
Gastone Limarilli’s brilliant tenor had 
the requisite volume for Arrigo’s 
dramatic phrases, and baritone Giu- 
seppe Taddei was a chocolate-voiced 
Rolando. In the short but effective 
part of Barbarossa, Paolo Washing- 
ton (a Florentine despite his name) 
proved once again that he has become 
one of the leading basses in opera. 
The chorus was magnificent not only 
in the many martial passages but also 
in the light, clean Verdian pianissimos. 

A dignified and muscianly recital by 
Gloria Davy in the magnificent but 
acoustically bad Salone dei Cinque- 
cento in the Palazzo Vecchio was the 
second festival event. Miss Davy’s 
program was limited to five com- 
posers: Mozart, Schumann, Debussy, 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco, and Falla. All 
the works received worthy interpreta- 
tions, with the Debussy group out- 
standingly fine. 

Americans Singers in “Giovanni” 

Next came “Don Giovanni”, in a 
simple but tasteful production under 
the skilled baton of Alexander Krann- 
hals. James Pease was an excellent 
Don visually and vocally. He knows 
how to lighten his sonorous bass so 
that he can sing the sparkling meas- 
ures of the role in unexceptionable 
Mozartian style. Teresa Stich-Randall 
as Donna Anna scored her usual re- 
sounding success; a splendid artist, 
she enjoys special favor with the 
Florentines. Still another American, 
Cesare Curzi, the Ottavio, did some 
quite extraordinary singing when he 
came to the fiendishly difficult “Il 
mio tesoro”. A fourth American, this 
one by marriage to Mr. Pease, was 
Adele Leigh, who was an utterly 
delightful Zerlina. Pilar Lorengar, 
Benno Kusche and Albrecht Peter— 
the Elvira, Leporello and Masetto— 
were all good. With these excellent 
elements the performance still did not 
excite. There was a tired quality, 
possibly because everyone was worn 
out after a full-dress rehearsal the 
previous evening. 

In what could almost be called 
American Artists Week we were ot- 
fered Purcell’s “Dido and Aeneas”, 
with Gloria Davy and Brooklyn-born 
Edward de Falce as the protagonists. 
Miss Davy again proved that she is 
an artist of the first rank and Mr. de 
Falce’s Aeneas was a fine figure of a 
warrior. In the pit was the beautifully 
trained chorus of the Teatro di Villa 
Olmo. The Nuovo Quartetto di 
Milano provided the instrumental 
complement with rare quality and 
skill under the knowing direction of 


Ennio Gerelli, who was at the harpsi- 
chord. The other artists and the ballet 
were not of the same quality. 

The second week opened with a 
brilliant evening of quartets of 
Cherubini, Schumann and Ravel 
played to perfection by the Quartetto 
Italiano. A double bill of “I Sette 
Peccati” by Antonio Veretti and 
Strauss’s “ Ariadne auf Naxos” closed 
the week. 

Veretti, director of the Florence 
Conservatory, composed his “Mistero 
Musicale e Coreografico” four years 
ago. It is as fine a piece of contempo- 
rary Italian music as I have heard in 
years. “The Seven Sins” have been 
choreographed by Aurelio Milloss 
with a sure hand and were mimed and 
danced by a very talented group of 
artists. The choral comments after 
each “Sin” were extremely well sung 
by our versatile chorus, of which 
Andrea Morosini is director. 

Using the 12-tone scale, the com- 
poser has written music not only for 
musicians but for the public, and its 
reception by the Florentine audience, 


which is usually “anti-modern”, at- 
tested to his success. Young Bruno 
Bartoletti conducted his orchestral 
and choral forces with sure control 
and evidenced once again that his is a 
really important talent. _ e 
The performance of “Ariadne” was 
a sheer delight. The Prologue, with 
Paul Schoeffler as the music master, 
Helga Pilarczyk as the composer and 
Marjan Rus as the Majordomo, was 
just about as nearly perfect as you 
will ever hear it. Miss Pilarczyk sang 
with rare intelligence, and I have 
seldom seen any girl in a trouser-role 
move better. The play itself was 
nearly as good. Miss Stich-Randall 
was a very beautiful and vocally per- 
suasive Ariadne. Ernst Kozub made a 
splendid Bacchus, and when he gets 
his big voice under complete control 
may very well develop into a first- 
rank Heldentenor. As Zerbinetta, 
Erika Koeth clearly demonstrated that 
she is an artist who would be an addi- 
tion to the roster of any great opera 
house. At the helm of this eminently 
satisfactory version was a young man 
named Michael Gielen who comes 
from Vienna’s State Opera. He was 
perhaps the brightest star in a per- 
ticularly scintillating constellation. 


Prague Fete Presents Operas 
By Berg, Martinu, Borkovec 


Prague.—Guests of the Prague Mu- 
sicat May heard many good soloists, 
conductors, and orchestras from all 
countries; a considerable share of 
contemporary Czech music; and—as 
an advance into the realm of mod- 
ern art—a revival of Berg’s “Woz- 
zeck”, which had not been heard here 
since 1927. 

At Smetanovo Divadlo, the former 
German theatre, where Angelo Neu- 
mann managed his famous Wagner 
cycles, where Mahler, Klemperer, 
Kleiber, Zemlinsky, Blech, and Stein- 
berg conducted, and where d’Albert’s 
‘*Tiefland” and Schoenberg’s “Erwar- 
tung” had their first performances, a 
Czech novelty, “Palecek”, was pre- 
sented. The title role is a legendary 
knight with characteristics of Eulen- 
spiegel and Don Quixote, a frustrated 
lover of many women, an enemy of 
the mighty ones (represented by a las- 
civious medical professor, a judge, 
and a parasitic husband), and a friend 
of the weak ones. The piece is played 
in an opening peep-show before an 
onstage audience in Biedermeier cos- 
tumes. 

The music is by Pavel Borkovec, 
60-year-old master of the vanguard 
of 1925. His style, 
formerly influenced 
by neo - French 
music, is now set- 
tled. The score 
charmingly blends 
symphonic tech- 
niques with archa- 
ism and idealized 
jazz. Brilliantly con- 
ducted by Jaroslav 
Vogel, the perform- 
ance revealed anim- 
perturbable Zdenek 
Otava, as Palecek, 
and a young bril- 
liant mezzo-sopra- 
no Ivana Mixova, 
as Madlena. 

Much more oper- 
atic but less sym- 
phonic was Bohu- 


ordinarily fertile composer, this buffo 
score is an attempt, not quite legiti- 
mate, to reanimate Rossini’s style. 
There is buzzing, trilling, and flutter- 
ing in an endless comic mood in this 
setting of Goldoni’s fable. The en- 
sembles are brilliant, but there are 
missing the needed meditative con- 
trasts. The production spared no ef- 
fort: on the revolving stage was an 
Italian inn, colorful as a toy, de- 
signed by Frantisek Troester, on 
which Ludek Mandaus made the 
buffo characters act vividly. Maria 
Tauberova, with sparkling coloratura 
and robust mobility, was omnipresent 
in the three acts. Vaclav Kaslik held 
orchestra and singers together in im- 
maculate unity. 

As a sample of the modern Soviet 
ballet repertoire there was “The 
Fountain of Bachtschissarai”, virtu- 
ously danced by soloists of the Na- 
tional Theatre. Astonishing how far 
the clock can be put back esthetically! 

A program at the Smetana Hall 
was dedicated to Khatchaturian’s mu- 
sic; here interpretation far surpassed 
the interpreted matter. The Great 
Symphony Orchestra of Radio Mos- 

(Continued on page 18) 
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An artistic climax with regard to 
program as well as to performance 
was Pierre Fournier’s cello recital. 
Never was the Debuss, Sonata heard 
in such a combination of intonation, 
phrasing, and virtuosic color. The 
Czech pianist Frantisek Rauch was 
an accompanist of almost equal rank. 

As soloist with the Czech Philhar- 
mony, Wilhelm Kempff played 
Chopin's Concerto in F minor in a 
romantic and virtuosic way. The Sym- 
phony in C sharp minor by Isa Krej- 
cis, magnificently played by Ancerl 
and the orchestra, blends folklore 
and polyphony with the mastery which 
here is customary even with second- 
rate composers. 


H. H. Stuckenschmidt 


Covent Garden Summer 


Begins With Dobbs as Lucia 


By Harotp RosentTHAL 


summer season of 
opera at Covent Garden opened on 
April | with the first of four further 
performances of “Lucia di Lammer- 
moor”, the title role this time being 
taken by Mattiwilda Dobbs, and the 
conductor being Bryan Balkwill. Af- 
ter the Callas-like performances by 
Joan Sutherland, reported in the April 
issue, Miss Dobbs’s milder and sweet- 
er interpretation something 
of an anticlimax. She sang exquisitely 
for most of the evening, but her act- 
ing was old-world, and she seemed to 
pay little attention to the words. Joao 
Gibin, Brazilian tenor, seemed mis- 
cast as Edgardo; his voice, reminis- 
cent of Merli’s, is more suited to Puc- 
cini and the verismo composers 


London The 


came as 


(Miss Sutherland is due to sing four 
more performances of “Lucia” be- 
tween July 10 and 18, and 1 urge 
any American operagoers who are in 
London at that time not to miss the 
opportunity of hearing her.) 


Vickers as Don Carlo 


Jon Vickers returned from his 
three-month engagement in Vienna to 
sing Riccardo in a poor revival of 
‘Un Ballo in Maschera”, and the title 
role in a further series of “Don 
Carlo” performances under Carlo 
Maria Guulini. This magnificent pro- 
duction by Visconti was fully dis- 
cussed on the occasion of its produc- 
tion last summer. Once again we had 
Boris Christo: offering his excellent 
portrayal of Philip—he was in even 
better than last year and 
Gré Brouwenstjin as a most moving 
Elizabeth de Valois 

New to Covent 
American mez 
man 
Eboli 


voice 


voice 


Garden was the 
zo-soprano Grace Hoff- 
who scored a great success as 

Her itiful and extensive 
was fully capable of doing jus- 
tice to this role, and she earned a 
great most excitingly 
sung “O don fatale In place of Tito 
Gobbi, we had Geraint Evans as 
Posa, who © had a personal suc- 
cess 

After the “Don Carlo” perform- 
ances, all the effo of the opera 
house were di 1 to the new pro- 
duction of “Parsifa The new sets 
and costumes wer signed by Paul 
Walter, of M m. He adopted 
the Bayreuth-s cular platform 
and employed ind projections 


bea 


Ovation alter a 


to fine effect in Klingsor’s Magic 
Garden scene. The Grail scenes em- 
ployed the full height of Covent Gar 
den’s stage, but were subdued in color 
and stark in design 

Herbert Graf brought all his art to 
bear on the production, and his group- 
ings, processions, and handling of the 
slow-moving drama were traditional 
and eminently satisfying. Rudolf 
Kempe’s fine-grained and sensitive 
reading of the score did not satisfy 
all those for whom Hans Knapperts- 
busch is the only “Parsifal” conduc- 
tor. Personally I liked Mr. Kempe’s 
Wagner and admired the beautiful 
orchestral detail that he revealed 

Towering above everyone else 
vocally onstage was Gottlob Frick 
whose glorious bass voice, fine diction 
and sympathetic approach turned 
Gurnemanz into the opera’s central 
figure. Almost equaling him was Eber- 
hard Waechter, young Austrian bari- 
tone, whose deeply felt and moving 
Amfortas revealed him as one of 
the finest post-war singers. Gerda 
Lammers was a musical and attrac- 
tive Kundry, but her voice, a pure 
high dramatic soprano, does not 
possess those warm seductive mezzo 
tones that the ideal Kundry should 
have. Karl Liebl was a satisfactory 
Parsifal (Jon Vickers will sing the role 
later in the season), but artistically he 
was not on the same level as his 


colleagues. Otakar Kraus was a first- 
rate Klingsor. 

The Royal Ballet's recent programs 
have not been exactly filled with ex- 
citement. The premiere of Ashton’s 
“La Valse”, to Ravel’s music, with 
gorgeous costumes and scenery by 
André Levasseur, was enjoyable to 
see, but it hardly added anything 
positive to what we already know of 
Ashton’s work. “The Prince of the 
Pagodas” was revived for a few per- 
formances, with Beriosova, Blair, and 
Farron; and Beryl Grey returned as 
guest artist to dance in “Swan Lake”, 
with Caj Selling of Stockholm. 

The Sadler’s Wells Opera opened a 
run of “Die Fledermaus” at the Coli- 
seum, in the West End. This was very 
much operetta for the general public. 
It was produced by Wendy Toye, with 
chocolate-box sets and costumes by 
James Bailey. Vilem Tausky con- 
ducted, and there were two casts of 
equal status alternating during the 
run: Victeria Elliott and Joan Stuart, 
as Rosalinda; Marion Studholme and 
June Bronhill, as Adele; Anna Pollak 
and Patricia Johnson, as Orlofsky; 
Alexander Young and Peter Grant, as 
Eisenstein; Rowland Jones and Ger- 
ald Davies, as Alfred; John Heddle 
Nash and Raimund Herincx, as Falke; 
and Howell Glynne, as Frosch. 


Brian Way Produces Gluck Opera 


One other operatic event calls for 
comment: the first London stage per- 
formance of Gluok’s “Iphigénie en 
Aulide”, given by the National School 
of Opera (formerly the Opera School) 
at Morley College. The producer was 
Brian Way, an American on the staff 
of the school who is full of brilliant 
ideas and obvious talent. The part of 
Agamemnon was sung with fine effect 
by the Canadian bass-baritone Victor 
Godfrey, who possesses one of the 
potentially finest voices of its type. 


Unfortunately, Otto Klemperer had 
not recovered sufficiently from his 
recent accident to conduct the Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra in a scheduled 
Mozart and Brahms series, and re- 
placements had to be found. Two 
Mozart concerts were conducted by 
the young Belgian Andre Vandernoot; 
one by the English Colin Davies. The 
programs were distinguished by the 
presence of Clara Haskil, who played 
one concerto in each program with 
deep insight and complete absorption 
in the work. The three Brahms con- 
certs were divided between Rudolf 
Kempe (two) and Carol Maria Giulini 
(one), the soloists being Annie Fischer, 
Fou Ts’Ong and Yehudi Menuhin. 

A Mozart-Strauss evening in the 
Philharmonia series had Heinz Wall- 





Pierre Luboshutz 
and Genia Neme- 
noff take a bow 
after performing 
with the Israel 
Philharmonic. At 
left is the con- 
ductor, Garry 
Bertini. The duo- 
pianists made 
their first appear- 
ance with the 
orchestra at a 
special festival 
concert given in 
honor of Eliza- 
beth, Dowager 
Queen of the Bel- 
gians (Photo. 
graph by Isaac 
Berez) 


berg as conductor and Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf as soloist. They were 
not at their best in Mozart, but in 
the closing scene of “Capriccio”, the 
soprano was little short of magnificent. 

Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau sang “Die 
sch6ne Miillerin”, accompanied by 
Gerald Meore, in a manner that can 
only be called perfect, in the final 
recital in this series. 

Jascha Horenstein, whose Mahler 
readings have been so admired in 
London recently, gave a memorable 
performance of Bruckner’s Ninth 
Symphony with the Royal Philhar- 
monic. Sir John Barbirolli conducted 
the Hallé Orchestra in Carl Nielsen's 
rarely heard Fourth Symphony. The 
Amsterdam Concertgebouw Orches- 
tra’s only London concert was con- 
ducted by Eugen Jochum, in place of 
the late Eduard van Beinum. 

Recent recitalists have included 
Gianni Poggi, Giuseppe Campora, 
Gerda Lammers, Miriam Burton, Vic- 
toria de los Angeles, and Hilde Gue- 
den, among singers; Daniel Wayne- 
berg and Marjorie Mitchell, among 
pianists. Gloria Davy made her Lon- 
don concert debut with the Royal 
Philharmonic, enjoying a great suc- 
cess. 


Ovations Given 
Tebaldi in Naples 


Naples.—There have been two big 
events in the spring season of the 
Teatro San Carlo: the return of 
Renata Tebaldi and the Italian pre- 
miere of Prokofieff's “Matrimonio al 
convento” (known in English as “The 
Duenna”, after the Sheridan play on 
which the libretto is based). 


Miss Tebaldi’s return can be 
summed up briefly. She sang four 
performances of “La Bohéme” in 
splendid voice, and she received ova- 
tions of the kind usually reserved for 
film stars or football players. The 
stage was swamped with flowers at 
the end of every act; the “Addio” of 
Mimi had to be repeated; and the 
curtain calls were far too numerous 
to be counted. 


Though it suffers from occasional 
longueurs, “Matrimonio al convento” 
is filled with Prokofieff’s wit and bite; 
and though the libretto is drawn out 
far more than a buffo text should be, 
there are a number of funny moments 
on the stage (especially the con- 
certino in Act III, Scene 2). There is 
also a beautiful quartet in the same 
act, and an engaging serenade at the 
end of Act One. In fact, with a few 
judicious cuts, the opera could enter 
the repertory. 


Naples Cast Uneven 


The Naples cast was uneven. 
Neither Giuseppe Valdengo nor Fran- 
cesco Albanese is a comic singer, and 
neither of them was in particularly 
good form in this work. Since they 
sang two of the most important male 
roles, their inadequacies threw the 
work somewhat off balance. But Fer- 
nando Corena was excellent as Men- 
doza, the rich fish merchant; and 
Belen Amparan was vocally secure 
as the Duenna. 

The staging by Alessandro Brissoni 
was discreet, and the sets by Gian- 
carlo Bartolini Salimbeni were simple 
and tasteful—a Spain freed from 
most of the operatic conventions that 
clutter it up generally. Fabien Se- 
vitzky conducted the first two per- 
formances; the third performance, 
which I heard, was conducted—and 
very well—by Pasquale De Angelis of 
the San Carlo staff 

—William Weaver 
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Marian Anderson was among the many musical 
artists to be awarded honorary degrees during the 
past commencement season. Northwestern Uni- 
versity so honored her and Fritz Reimer, and the 
University of Michigan also gave her a degree. 
Howard University conferred one on Dorothy 
Maynor. Milton Katims’ contributions to culture 
in the Northwest were recognized by Whitworth 
College. Max Rudolf was cited by the College- 
Conservatory of Music of Cincinnati. Oklahoma 
City University honored Guy Fraser Harrison, 
and the University of Denver honored Emerson 
Buckley. 


Robert Casadesus has been presented with the 
“Médaille de Vermeil” of the City of Paris. The 
French pianist will make his 20th anniversary 
tour of America during the 1959-60 season. 


Mischa Elman received the key to the city of 
San Francisco on May 23, which was proclaimed 
as Mischa Elman Day in the West Coast city. 
The violinist gave a concert in commemoration of 
the 50th anniversary of his first San Francisco 


Fay Foto 

Mildred Miller (above) is presented with the 

Boston Chamber of Commerce's “Distinguished 

Leadership Award” in the field of music. Honored 

in the field of science at the same time was 
Werner Von Braun (center). 


Giulietta Simionato and Mario Del Monaco 
received the 1959 Viotti Gold Medals for “major 
contributiens to the art of opera”, presented by 
the city of Vercelli, Italy. 


Richard Tucker was one of the recipients of 
the 1959 National Interfaith Awards presented in 
Washington, D. C., on June 9. 


_ Martial Singher has been decorated as a Cheva- 
lier of the Legion of Honor by the Cultural 
Counselor for the French Embassy in the United 
States. 


Christ] Goltz has been awarded Austria’s Golden 
State Medal for Achievements in Sciences and 
Arts, and Wilma Lipp has been given the “Silver 
Rose” by the Vienna Philharmonic. 


David Abel, pianist, may be the only concert 
artist carrying a working press card—for serving 
as a recording technician for station KPFA in 
his home town of Sam Francisco between concert 
dates. 


Gima Bachauer is playing fer the first time in 
the major United States summer festivals this 
year. She has been towsing Europe since January. 
In London, her eoncert was attended by Princess 
Margaret, who reeeived the pianast during inter- 
mission. In Stockholm, Princesses Brigitte and 
Desiree attended her appearanee; and in Athens. 
King Paul and Queen Frederika were present at 
two of her concerts. 
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Jerome Himes is again performing at the Bay- 
reuth Festival this year, as Gurnemanz in “Parsi- 
fal” and King Mark in “Tristan und Isolde”. 

William Lewis was the tenor soloist in a per- 
formance of the Verdi Requiem at the Spoleto 
Festival. He appeared on two days’ notice, sub- 
stituting for an indisposed colleague. 


Gyorgy Sandor sandwiched a four-week tour of 
South and Central America in between the end of 
his season and the recommencement of his duties 
as head of the piano department of the Music 
Academy of the West in Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Lilian Kallir, fresh from her success with the 
Berlin Philharmonic, will appear several times at 
the Brevard (N.C.) Music Center and at Chau- 
tauqua. 


Lili Chookasian, recently heard as Adalgisa in a 
Little Rock, Ark., performance of “Norma”, will 
sing Falla’s “El Amor Brujo” at the Ravinia Fes- 
tival in Chicago on July 18. 


Hugo Alfvén, 87-year-old Swedish composer, 
married Anna Maria Lund, 68, on June 14. 


Andor Foldes has completed a concert tour 
around the world in the course of which he gave 
46 concerts in India, Australia, New Zealand, 
Indonesia, and Japan. Several of his ten appear- 
ances in Japan were attended by members of the 
Imperial Family. The closing concert of the tour, 
in New Delhi, was given on the invitation of and 
in the presence of Prime Minister Nehru. 


Sidney Harth has recently played a series of 
return engagements in Poland, the scene of his 
triumphs in the Wieniawski Violin Contest in 
1957. 


Fritz Mahler will conduct the first performance 
in Copenhagen of Berlioz’s “Grande Messe des 
Morts” on Sept. 24. He will also conduct in 
Oslo, Florence, Venice, and Naples. 


The Little Singers of Paris will make a 50-date 
tour of America between Oct. 1 and Dec. 6. The 
Tucson Arizona Boys Chorus, will fill 11 repeat 
engagements during its 55-concert tour, between 
Jan. 27 and April 7, 1960. 


Varel and Bailly with the Chanteurs de Paris 
will appear at the Canadian National Exposition 
for three weeks beginning Aug. 26. 


Joseph Eger performed the Bentzon Horn So- 
nata with the composer at the piano in Copen- 
hagen, during his recently completed second Euro- 
pean tour. The horn player also appeared in Italy, 


Fred Marcus 

Sarah Fleming (above), with her husband, John 

Schickling, at the reception after their marriage 
in New York on May 30. 


Germany, Finland, Sweden, and BPenmark. In 
spare moments, Mr. Eger searched the museums, 
libraries, and publishing houses for new literature 
for the French horn and his chamber orchestra, 
Camera Concerti 


Robert White has become a permanent member 
of the New York Pro Musica, replacing the 
counter-tenor Russell Oberlin, who is devoting him- 
self to solo engagements. 


C. Wehrle 

Ivry Gitlis (above left) chats with the noted 
French playwright Jean Cocteau at the recent 
Cannes Film Festival. The Israeli violinist was 
in the midst of a Western European tour. 


Ellen Ballon was married to Theodore Lafleur 
Bullock on June 18 in New York City. The 
Canadian pianist and her husband went to Quebec 
to attend the presentation of colors by Queen 
Elizabeth II to Lt.-Col. Bullock's former regiment. 


The Beaux Arts Trio of New York celebrates 
its fifth anniversary this month at the Berkshire 
Festival, where the group was formed. The group 
recently played Aaron Copland’s Trio over the 
BBC in England. 


Jacques Singer, returning for his second season 
as musical director of the Buenos Aires Philhar- 
monic at the Teatro Colon, found that his series 
of concerts devoted to all the Beethoven sympho- 
nies had been sold out, and he agreed on request 
to conduct a duplicate series. Tickets for this 
second series were sold out the day they were 
put on sale, the first time that this has happened 
in the history of the 3,000-seat theatre. 


Fabien Sevitzky, recently appointed permanent 
conductor of the University of Miami Symphony, 
married Mary Spalding, harpist with the Atlanta 
Symphony, in Jacksonville on April 29. 


Erroll Garner’s recordings will be played at the 
American National Exhibition in Moscow, during 
July, as representative of American music, in the 
United States-Soviet cultural exchange program. 


Rudolf Firkusny will appear with orchestra and 
in recital at the Vancouver International Festival 
this summer. The pianist has just completed a two- 
and-one-half month tour of Australia. 


Kim Borg will make his first tour of America 
next season. The Finnish bass-baritone will make 
his Metropolitan debut in the company’s new pro- 
duction of “The Marriage of Figaro”. 


Franz Allers will make guest appearances this 
summer at Robin Hood Dell in Philadelphia, with 
the University of Miami Symphony, and at Grant 
Park in Chicago. 


Kenneth Chertok recently made his European 
recital debut in Wigmore Hall, London. Milan, 
Vienna, and other cities also heard the young 
American baritone. 





Lamoureux Concerts Offer 
Unusual Liebermann Work 


By Craupe Rostanp 
p For the past two years Igor 
Murkevitch has been fighting against 
P routine at the Concerts Lam- 
x. He has created a Lamoureux 
Foundation which commissions a new 
wh year from one of the 
nger and less celebrated of 
temporary composers. Last 
commissioned the “Doubles” 
orchestra by Pierre Boulez This 
it obtained a work from the 
Swiss composer Rolf Liebermann 
His “Capriccio” for soprano solo, 
violin solo, and orchestra, composed 
for the Fondation Lamoureux, reveals 
his skill and benefits from his previous 
experiments in the vocal and or- 
chestral domain For the world 
premiere under Igor Markevitch the 
woprano was Irmgard Seefried and 
the violinist Wolfgang Schneiderhan. 
Iwo years ago, when his opera 
L’école des femmes” had its Euro- 
pean premier at the Salzburg Festival, 
Mr. Liebermann met Miss Seefried, 
who asked him to compose a work 
which would call for the participation 
not only of herself but of her hus- 
band, Mr. Schneiderhan, so that they 
could appear together. Shortly after- 
ward, he received the Lamoureux 
commission, which asked for a work 
not lasting more than 20 minutes, 
scored for standard symphony orches- 
tra, and not demanding an abnormal 
number of rehearsals 


con- 
year, it 
for large 


“Capriccio” a Great Success 


Knowing his interpreters, Lieber- 
mann set to work to compose a work 
to measure”, taking into account the 
virtuosity of his soloists and the bril- 
liance of the winds and percussion of 
the Lamoureux Orchestra. It has en- 
joyed a great success both with the 
public and with the critics. This Ca- 
priccio is in the form of a rondo 
with the classical scheme A/BC/A 
DE/A It does not lean on any 
literary or poetic text. It is nothing 
more or less than a grand vocalise 
in which the voice is used as a sonor- 
ous element just as the other instru- 
ments are. The balance between the 
voice and the solo violin is remark- 
able, and each is used to its most 
favorable registers and with a keen 
ear for its most seductive timbres. 

Miss Seefried seemed to delight 
in the vertiginous difficulties of the 
score, which range from a capricious 
scherzando to the frankest and most 
human emotion Mr. Schneiderhan 
not only played brilliantly but with 
notable intelligence in phrasing and 
beautiful tone. The winds and per- 
cussion also deserve praise. Their 
parts are extremely difficult, espe- 
cially in the rhythmic domain, where 
the composer has achieved some 
subtle refinements 

Ihe contemporary music series or- 
ganized by Pierre Boulez at the Salle 
Gaveau recently introduced two inter- 
esting Italian works. We heard the 
world premiere of a recent work by 
the young Italian Luciano Berio, 
Differences” for five instruments and 
magnetic tape. Truth to tell, it was 
a question of an experience or a di- 
vertissement rather than a musical 
work in the ill sense of the word 
The principle on which it is based 
is as follows: a score is played by 
five instruments on stage (flute, clari- 
net, viola, cello, and harp). But 
previously the same instrumentalists 
have recorded on tape some develop- 
ments or continuations of this initial 
score, and this recording is broadcast 
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in the hall by four loudspeakers at 
certain chosen moments during the 
actual performance. 

The experience was fascinating, and 
Berio has achieved some magical ef- 
fects. The five musicians stop play- 
ing, and, before one realizes what 
has happened, one continues to hear 
them disembodied in space by means 
of the loudspeakers, which gives the 
music a new auditional perspective. 

At this same concert we heard the 
String Quartet composed in 1955 by 
another young Italian composer, 
Bruno Maderna. It is a work that 
attempts to achieve precisely the op- 
posite goal. With great virtuosity in 
handling string quartet timbres, 
Maderna obtains a sort of “sonorous 
object” which is absolutely static but 
which takes on ever-changing physi- 
ognomies without ever losing its basic 
identity 


Pierre Boulez ended the 
season of his “Domaine musical” with 
a concert in honor of Olivier Mes- 
siaen’s 50th birthday. At this concert 
in the Salle Gaveau in Paris, the 
pianist Yvonne Loriod, who has given 
the premieres of all of Messiaen’s 
major piano works, introduced his 
latest composition, the “Catalogue 
d’oiseaux”. This suite lasts for two 
whole hours. 


Birdsong Materials Utilized 


Since his childhood, Messiaen has 
been interested in the melodic, rhyth- 
mic, and sonorous resources of bird- 
songs. He has noted down thousands 
of them and has often used fragments 
of them in his sacred and secular 
works. He has created a personal 
and original style which is a synthesis 
of all the known sonorous systems, 
for, in addition to birdsongs (which 
may be considered as a very exten- 
sive system) he has also utilized ele- 
ments borrowed from the classical 
diatonic system, the old modes, from 
exotic techniques (notably Hindu and 
Balinese), and from the serial tech- 
nique of the dodecaphonists (in which 
he has made some audacious ad- 
vances). But in integrating these 
various elements, Messiaen has not 
attempted to write works that were 
specifically “Hindu” or “birdlike” or 
“dodecaphonic”, etc. But he has 
written works which fall into the 
classical genres of Western music. 

In the last few years, however, he 
has undertaken to write works in a 
pure “bird style” (notably two con- 
certos), works which are based solely 
on birdsongs and which are intended 
only to evoke the birds themselves, 
with no other expressive aim. Such 
is the “Catalogue d’oiseaux”. Each 
piece presents a bird with all of the 
characteristics of its song, in its 
natural habitat, surrounded by cther 
birds native to that region. We are 
presented with a series of portraits, 
sonorous pictures that are impression- 
istic rather than descriptive. 

In vain that he noted down the 
birdsongs with scrupulous accuracy as 
to melody and rhythm. The transpo- 
sition to the piano compels him to 
find sonorous equivalents for timbres 
which no longer belong to reality 
but to him, to Messiaen. And pre- 
cisely this is the most interesting as- 
pect of this work. The attempt to 
evoke certain isolated timbres has led 
Messiaen to create harmonies which 
one may term empirical, which do 
not belong to any classified system. 
Not content with synthesizing known 
systems, he goes even further here, 
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and creates aggregations and a syntax 
which are (so to speak) improvised, 
to evoke certain sonorous colors. 
Here we find complete absolute lib- 
erty cheek-by-jowl with all the exist- 
ing musical traditions. 

On a purely pianistic plane, this 
work is also extraordinary. No classi- 
fied formula is used here. Like the 
musical language, the instrumental 
treatment of this score is wholly new 
and entirely subservient to the sonor- 
ous exigencies of the subject. The 
work as a whole reveals a transcend- 


Ariodante Staging 


ent virtuosity, a dazzling richness of 
sonority, and seems to belong to a 
sort of Lisztian tradition. 

Yvonne Loriod played it with dis- 
concerting ease, a technique of steely 
strength, incredible refinement, and 
with a true pictorial genius. 

Except for special occasions, the 
work will probably not obtain com- 
plete performances. Not that it is 
monotonous (the diversity of means 
employed in it is too great), but so 
long a piece demanding such sustained 
attention is apt to dull the perceptions. 


High Point 


Of Berlin’s Handel Festival 


By H. H. SrucKENSCHMIDT 


Berlin—The leaders of musical 
renaissances follow different paths. 
To make a work live for the people 
of today (so-called), some artists be- 
lieve that one must be scrupulously 
faithful in style and spirit to the era 
of the work in question, in costumes 
and scenery as well as in the music. 
Others believe just the opposite: that 
one should aim for timelessness or 
modernization, to assert the universal 
validity of all great works of art. 

Are not both points of view super- 
ficial and schematic? Both schools 
forget that in all artistic interpreta- 
tions the most important thing is 
the quality and not the particular 
style. The most brilliant stylistic ideas 
are of no avail, if the fundamental 
musical and theatrical performing 
powers are unsatisfactory. 

In its celebrations of the Handel 
anniversary, Berlin has had no reason 
to feel ashamed in comparison to 
Halle. It is true that Handel’s native 
city on the Saale river held a nine- 
day festival for East Germany. But 
a high point of its programs was the 
production of Handel’s “Ariodante” 
by the German Staatsoper of Berlin, 
which was given in Berlin four days 
before it was sent for guest showings 
in Halle. The festival concerts still 
continue in Berlin, and on Handel’s 
death day Carl Ebert’s Staedtische 
Oper performed his oratorio “Bel- 
shazzar” in a Baroque setting heavy 
with brocade. 


Rueckart, Margraf Key Figures 


Two important figures in the Halle 
Handel-Renaissance were active in the 
“Ariodante” production. Heinz Ruec- 
kert was the translator and stage di- 
rector, and Horst-Tanu Margraf was 
the conductor. Rueckert believes in 
thoroughgoing modernization of his 
material, in consecutive text in the 
arias, and extensive use of rhyme. His 
German translation, in which Wald- 
traut Lewin collaborated, has the ad- 
vantage of making clear the com- 
plicated plot. But the rhymed, every- 
day, modern speech that kept cropping 
up was disturbing. 

Rueckert’s setting eschews Baroque 
ornamentation. Turning aside from 
the medieval spirit of Ariosto’s tale, 
it assumed the spirit of a sort of 
Gothic romanticism. Rudolf Heinrich, 
the designer, has set medieval cos- 
tumes against scenery whose sharp 
contours and dreamlike colored light- 
ing remind one of Salvador Dali. The 
atmosphere is powerful, simple, but 
often entirely at variance with the 
spirit of the music, with its roulades, 
fioriture, and endless melismas. 

Immediately after the Berlin per- 
formance of “Ariodante”, we wit- 
nessed its exact opposite in the 
Staedtische Oper. “Belshazzar”, which 
has been given in stage form many 
times since the Breslau experiment of 
1927, has sufficient dramatic content 


to justify a theatrical production. But 
Wolf Voelker, who staged the work 
in scenery and costumes by Wilhelm 
Reinking, wanted to retain the ora- 
torio feeling of the music and blend 
it with operatic style. That was a 
typically Baroque idea, and the frame- 
work of the production is also 
Baroque. In front of the curtain are 
two spiral columns up which flames 
curl, like tree branches. In the first 
three boxes to the right and left of 
the proscenium is seated a chorus 
of 36 women and 24 men in court 
dress of the early 18th century. These 
entr’acte choruses are augmented in 
the main scenes by 80 other voices— 
an effect of gleaming beauty of truly 
Handelian quality. 


Sumptuous Production 


The production is marked by bril- 
liance and sumptuousness, Baroque 
exoticism, and the glowing colors of 
oriental luxury. Nitocris, the mother 
of Belshazzar, appears in a billowing 
hoopskirt. The Babylonian Gobrias, 
who has deserted to the Persians, ap- 
pears in a lion helmet, flanked by blue 
Persian archers. Cyrus, the Persian 
king, is one of the Baroque trouser- 
roles, which have come about through 
substitution of women for castrati. 
Distant prospects reveal architecture 
reminiscent of Galli-Bibiena, war 
camps with catapults and rams, and 
towering fortifications. The hand- 
writing-on-the-wall scene is built to an 
uncanny pitch of intensity, while the 
violins play their terrifying chromatic 
motif in eighth notes. 

The version used in Berlin was 
prepared by Wilhelm Bruecker- 
Rueggeberg. It leaves the work in- 
tact with the exception of a few 
arias, but flavors the orchestra freely 
with early Baroque touches such as 
harps, cembalos, guitars, and—in one 
scene—glockenspiel, as well as plenti- 
ful winds and strings. 

Andre Cluytens conducted with 
that command of the grand dramatic 
style that he has already shown us, 
fusing orchestra, chorus, and soloists 
deftly, but with steely strength. He 
received a special ovation, even from 
the notoriously critical balcony lis- 
teners. 


Dutch Concert Bureau 
Celebrates 40th Year 


The Hague, The Netherlands.— 
The Concertdirectie Dr. Geza De 
Koos is celebrating its 40th annivers- 
ary this year. The management, 
formed by Dr. De Koos, a Hungar- 
ian refugee, in 1919, has played a 
leading role in the concert life of 
Holland and was the first concert- 
management bureau in that country. 
His wife, Judith Bokor, was a cellist 
and among the first people he man- 
aged. Jacques Urlus, noted tenor, was 
the first major artist presented by Dr. 
Koos. 
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Roger Hall Becomes 
Philadelphia Manager 


Philadelphia.—Roger G. Hall, for- 
mer national sales manager of classi- 
cal records for Capitol Records and 
recently affiliated with conductor 
Howard Barlow, has been named man- 
ager of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
He succeeds Donald L. Engle and 
replaces a previously announced suc- 
cessor to Mr. Engle, James D. Shortt, 
Jr., who found it impossible to accept 
the appointment. 

Shortly after graduating from the 
University of North Carolina in 1947, 
Mr. Hall joined Columbia Artists 
Management as publicity and adver- 
tising director for the Mertens, Par- 
melee and Brown division. Two sea- 
sons later he embarked on a career 
of orchestra management, beginning 
with the Fort Wayne Philharmonic. 
In 1953 he was appointed manager of 
the Erie Philharmonic, and a year 
later became assistant manager of the 
Chicago Symphony. 

During his three years in Chicago, 
he was active in revitalizing the or- 
chestra’s Saturday evening Pop con- 
certs and the Young People’s Con- 
certs. 


Anna Russell 
Back to Africa 


Anna Russell, just returned from 
concerts in Honolulu, will appear at 
the Vancouver (B.C.) Festival for six 
performances starting July 26. On 
Aug. 4 she will give a concert at the 
Music Festival in Anchorage, Alaska, 
prior to a two-week engagement at the 
Edinburgh Festival starting Aug. 31. 
From Edinburgh, Miss Russell will go 
on to do a ten-week tour of the Union 
of South Africa and Southern Rho- 
desia. 

Miss Russell’s Royal Festival Hall 
dates in London are Sept. 14 and 
Nov. 5, with a provincial tour to 
follow. The North American tour for 
next season lists 30 engagements and 
three performances with San Fran- 
cisco’s Cosmopolitan Opera Company. 


Institute To Bring 
Artists to America 


A new program to bring young pro- 
fessionals in the creative arts to the 
United States for six months of ob- 
servation and study was announced 
by the Institute of International Edu- 
cation. With the aid of a Ford Foun- 
dation grant to the Institute, six to 
eight promising young artists in the 
fields of creative writing, dance, de- 
sign, music, painting, sculpture, and 
the theatre will come to the United 
States each year under a four-year 
program. 


Taylor To Leave 
Nashville Symphony 


Nashville, Tenn. — The Nashville 
Symphony will have a new conductor, 
beginning with the 1959-60 season. 
Guy Taylor will move on to Phoenix, 
Ariz., to take charge of the orchestra 
there, after eight years as head of the 
Nashville group. 

After a careful canvassing of candi- 
dates, of whom there were many, 


Willis Page, associate conductor of 
the Buffalo Philharmonic, has been 
to succeed Mr. 


chosen Taylor. A 
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native of Rochester, N. Y., Mr. Page 
played double bass under Koussevit- 
zky and Arthur Fiedler and has had 
four years of experience as conductor 
in Buffalo. 

During his tenure of office Guy 
Taylor has strengthened the Nashville 
orchestra, both musically and in pub- 
lic esteem. His latest venture was to 
give each program on two successive 
evenings. This pairing of concerts has 
proved successful this season and will 
be continued. —Sydney Dalton 


Chamber Soloists 
In Cultural Exchange 


Under the direction of Melvin 
Kaplan, the New York Chamber Solo- 
ists undertook a cultural exchange 
tour of Europe from May 21 to 
June 30. 

The group, whose regular conduc- 
tor is Margaret Hillis, was made up of 


Blake Stern, tenor; Gerald Tarack, 
violin; Jules Eskin, cello; Samuel 
Baron, flute; Albert Fuller, harpsi- 


chord; Ynez Lynch, viola; and Melvin 
Kaplan, oboe. 

Engagements had been made to 
perform in London, Lisbon, Lau- 
sanne, Paris, Brussels, Zurich and The 
Hague. 

Leading American composers who 
had their works introduced on this 
tour were Easley Blackwood, Hall 
Overton, Hugh Aitkin, Robert Starer, 
Henry Brant and Milton Babbitt. 


Leach Named Assistant 
At Lincoln Center 


Richard Leach, director of the 
Metropolitan Opera Guild, has re- 
signed that post to become Assistant 
Director for Operation of the Lincoln 
Center for the Performing Arts. He 
will assist Reginald Allen, executive 
director of the project. Mr. Leach is 
also president of the National Music 
League. 

Mr. Leach’s post as Guild director 
has been taken by Mrs. Heywood 
Gilpatric, who has served on the 
board of directors in various capa- 
cities since 1954. 


Pupil of Paderewski 
Plans Concert Tour 


Niagara Falls, N. Y.—Vivian Flo- 
rian, French pianist and last pupil of 
Paderewski, has come to the United 
States and is at present living in Ni- 
agara Falls. She made her American 
concert debut last February, with the 
Buffalo Philharmonic, and will fill a 
limited number of engagements next 
season. 


Parnas Signed 
By National Artists 
National Artists Corporation has 
announced the signing of Leslie Par- 
nas, cellist of the St. Louis Symphony, 
who last year won first prize at the 
International Casals Cello Contest in 
Paris. Mr. Parnas will give a Town 
Hall Recital on Dec. 7. 


Dance Groups To Visit 
Near and Far East 

Rod Alexander's “Dance Jubilee”, 
a company of 20 dancers featuring 


Gemze de Lappe, Carmen Gutierrez 
and Louis Kristofer, will leave Oct. 


1 on a 19-week tour of the Near and 
Far East. The tour, which is adminis- 
tered by ANTA, will include Greece, 
Lebanon, Iran, Pakistan, India, Bur- 
ma, Thailand, Cambodia, Malaya, The 
Philippines, Singapore, Hong Kong, 
Taiwan, and Korea. 


Golschmann Returning 
To Tulsa Philharmonic 


Tulsa, Okla. — Vladimir Golsch- 
mann will return for a second season 
as musical advisor and principal con- 
ductor of the Tulsa Philharmonic 
during the 1959-60 season. Soloists for 
this, the. 12th season, will include 
Artur Rubinstein, Leonard Warren, 
Henryk Szeryng, Marcel Grandjany, 
Raya Garbousova, and Beveridge 
Webster. Nov. 17 is the date of the 
opening concert. 





Honolulu Symphony 


Manager Leaves 


Honolulu, Hawaii. — Mrs. Gene- 
vieve S. Fisher, business manager of 
the Honolulu Symphony for the past 
three years, will leave to assume 
managership of the Sacramento Phil- 
harmonic. Mrs. Fisher became man- 
ager of the Honolulu orchestra in 
April 1956. 


Lamoureux Orchestra 
To Come Next Spring 


S. Hurok has announced that the 
Lamoureux Orchestra from Paris is 
scheduled to make its first tour of the 
United States early next spring. The 
orchestra will be conducted by its 
musical director, Igor Markevitch. 





Johannesen Recital 
Heads Cornell Festival 
Mt. Vernon, Iowa.—The 6lst an- 
nual May Music Festival at Cornell 
College had more than its usual quota 
of high points this year, the highest 
being the piano recital of Grant Jo- 
hannesen. The young American pian- 
ist made poetry and drama out of 
everything he touched, and the range 
of the things he touched—from Mo- 


zart to Virgil Thomson showed 
enormous versatility. 
Successful beyond all expectation 


was the performance of Paul Beck- 
helm’s Cornell Oratorio Society, 
whose exciting singing of Borodin’s 
“Polovetsian Dances” proved once 
more that it is not size, but quality 
that counts. 

Still another highlight was provided 
by Walter Hendl, who made his first 
Mt. Vernon appearance as assistant 
conductor of the Chicago Symphony. 
He drew a standing ovation from the 
closing-night audience with his flam- 
boyant reading of Berlioz’s “The 
Corsair” Overture. The top-flight 
Chicago orchestra had all its first- 
chair men present this year for a 
change, and it brought forth nothing 
but beautiful sounds 

Frances Bible, who had the difficult 
responsibility of breaking the open- 
ing-night ice at this once-a-year dress 
affair, did not really generate the heat 
to do the job until toward the end of 
her program. She cast a magic spell 
with the hushed mood of Fairchild’s 
“A Memory”, and proceeded to raise 
the general temperature quite notice- 
ably with a subtle but sultry version 
of the “Habanera” from “Carmen”. 


Beautifully sensitive accompaniments 

were provided by 

Julian Bern. 
Unusually full houses and smooth- 


Cornell's pianist, 
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ly functioning arrangements reflected 
the managerial acumen of Mr. Beck- 
helm, the festival director. 

—Robert B. Cantrick 


Brattleboro Festival 


Has Moyse Premiere 


Brattleboro, Vt.—The seventh an- 
nual festival of the Brattleboro Music 
Center, on May 17, was testament to 
the fact that pioneering in community 
musical education pays dividends. 

Since the advent in 1950 of Louis 
Moyse, flutist, pianist and composer, 
and his wife, Blanche Honegger- 
Moyse, violinist, great strides have 
been made in acceptance of the best 
in music as an integral part of com- 
munity life, with more than 60 free 
concerts in public schools, adult 
music appreciation classes, and the 
founding of the Center. 


Exhilarating ‘“*Messiah” 


Leading instrumentalists from the 
major orchestras of the country take 
part in the festival. A ‘Community 
Chorus joined the Marlboro College 
Chorus and festival orchestra for a 
presentation of the “Messiah”. Mrs. 
Moyse, conducting, swept the music 
along at an exhilarating pace. Artistic 
distinction was revealed by the young 
soloists — June Holcomb, soprano; 
Ruth Ray, alto; David Starkey, tenor; 
and Richard Kuelling, bass. 

A major event was the premiere of 
the “Marlborian Concerto Grosso” 
for two horns and string orchestra, 
by Mr. Moyse. In four movements, 
the concerto is modern in color but 
never strident to the ears. It makes 
use of an old Vermont ballad for the 
slow movement. —Doris Kilpatrick 


Opera Weekend 


For Brevard Festival 


Brevard, N. C.—Those who will 
appear at the Brevard Festival and 
Transylvania Camp for its summer 
festival of music extending from June 
28 to Aug. 30, will be Vida Sheno- 
weth, Emil Raab, Richard Cass, Di- 
ana Steiner, Donald Reed, Miles 
Mauney, Coleman Blumfield, Lilian 
Kallir, Joan Field, Irene Harrower, 
Peter Harrower, Walter Carringer, 
Beverly Wolff, Ruth Slenczynska, 
Lorne Munroe, Beverly Bower, Grant 
Johannesen, Victor Stern and Norman 
Farrow. 

A gala opera week end featuring 
the Grass Roots Opera will bring per- 
formances of Donizetti's “Don Pas- 
quale” and Strauss’s “Die Fleder- 
maus”. The Brevard Music Center 
Orchestra again will be under the 
direction of James Christian Pfohl. 





Wi-Hijoww New Recordings 


Demonology in Abundance 


Prokofiell: “The Flaming Angel” 
Rhodes, Depraz, Kolassi, Girau 
deau Paris Opera Orchestra, 
Charles Bruck conducting (West- 
minster OPW 1304, $14.94) 


Sung in French, this first micro 
groove recording of a little-known 
Prokofieff opera, dating from the mid 
twenties, reveals the composer again 
a master of any musical form to 
which he turned his hand. The book, 
based upon a novel by the Russian 
poet, Brussoff, centers about a demon 
possessed girl, Renata, in love with 
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the devil who appears to her as the 
flaming angel 

The setting is 16th-century Ger- 
many and there is a good deal of 
Faustian hocus-pocus (Faust and 
Mephistopheles actually turn up dur- 
ing the course of events). Spirit rap- 
pings, incantations, exorcisims and 
other paraphernalia of demonology 
flower in abundance. There also is 
some unconscious humor, as when 
Renata says to her mortal suitor, 
Ruprecht, “My behavior towards you 
proves that I like you. But I must 
leave you and take care of the salva- 
tion of my soul.” Again, when Ru- 
precht is sorely wounded in a duel 
with the supposed Evil One, a servant 
summons a doctor and says, “Save 
his life if you can”. To this the doc- 
tor retorts, “We're not in the Tenth 
Century anymore! Nowadays we doc- 
tors know that nothing is impossible 
for medical science!” 

Theatrical expert that he was, 
Prokofieff rose easily, like Wagner, 
above the over-heated mysticism of his 
text and invented music of first-rate 
dramatic and emotional quality to 
clothe its naiveté. Renata, who sus- 
tains a heavy burden throughout, has 
many long and impassioned declama- 
tions of love, fear, spiritual ecstasy 
and remorse, all admirably differen- 
tiated by the apparently tireless dra- 
matic soprano Jane Rhodes. There 
are some brief but splendidly cerie 
off-stage effects by a chorus of women, 
and the orchestra is the versatile tool 
for color, movement, and character 
development that it always is in the 
hands of Prokofieff. 

A rarely staged work, “The Flam- 
ing Angel” should be an opera pro- 
ducer’s delight, and I recommend it 
heartily for Hallowe'en. —R. E. 


Miniatures 


Preludes. Perry O'Neil, 
(Kapp LP 9029, $3.98) 


The gifted American pianist Perry 
O'Neil has created a particularly at- 
tractive record by assembling some 
16 piano preludes by various com- 
posers. All but the initially played, 
formal Prelude and Fugue, Op. 35, 
No. 1, of Mendelssohn, are examples 
of the romantic conception of the 
prelude as a self-contained miniature 
(in terms of length), establishing a 
mood (sometimes grandiose) or a har- 
monious combination of moods. Five 
excerpts from Chopin's great set of 
24 are played: Nos. 4, 7, 15, 20, and 
24. Here also are Gershwin’s Three 
Preludes in jazz styles Prokofieff's del- 
icate C major Prelude, Op. 12, No. 
7 (often heard as a harp piece); De- 
bussy’s “General Lavine—Eccentric”, 
“La Puerto del Vino”, and “Feuilles 
Mortes”; Scriabin’s Prelude in E flat 
minor, Op. 16, No. 4; and Kabalev- 
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sky's Preludes, Op. 38, Nos. | and 2. 
Mr. O'Neil plays the Mendelssohn 
and Chopin music with clarity, sense 
of form, and lack of affectation. The 
more modern works have more color, 
as they should, but it is these same 
qualities that set off the rhythmic 
playfulness of the Gershwin music in 
shining fashion. The Debussy preludes 
are not treated as misty washes but 
as sharply etched pictures to give 
them more meaning and vitality. In 
its rhythmic characterization and dis- 
tinctly colored line, Mr. O'Neil’s per- 
formance of “La Puerto del Vino” is 

one of the best I have ever heard. 
—R. A. E. 


Eloquence in Louisville 


One of the most consistently elo- 
quent recordings in the Louisville Or- 
chestra Commissions series has as its 
longest and major work Harold Mor- 
ris’ Passacaglia, Adagio and Finale. 
The first section uses fluently a form 
that Mr. Morris frequently resorts to; 
the second employs a soprano 
(Charme Riesley) singing only the 
syllables “Ah” or “La”; and the third 
is in sonata form. The music is every- 
where contemporary but solidly con- 
structed, wealthy in its musical ideas, 
strong in emotional force. 

“Serious Song: A Lament for 
String Orchestra” by Irving Fine, is 
described as “an extended aria for 
string orchestra” in three sections. 
Between a quiet beginning and a quiet 
end the work builds to and falls from 
a moving climax. All told, it is a 
basically lyrical work of much beauty. 

Completing the record is “Impro- 
visation” for Violin and Orchestra, 
Op. 89, by the English composer 
Edmund Rubbra. Rubbra works in 
a highly conservative style, but within 
it his workmanship is so fine that his 
music sounds fresher than its ideas 
might imply. The single theme that 
opens the score is developed primar- 
ily “by placing it in different musical 
environments”, as the composer notes. 
The ingenuity and diversity of this 
orchestral dress is fascinating, and 
the whole work has a lovely effect. 
Sidney Harth plays the solo part im- 
peccably with just the right amount 
of emotional fervor. 

As usual, the Louisville Orchestra 
plays expertly under Robert Whit- 
ney’s direction. The recording is LOU- 
57-6 in the Louisville series, available 
from the orchestra at 830 Fourth St., 
Louisville 3, Ky. —R. A. E. 


Israeli Work 


Bloch: “Schelomo”. Ben-Haim, Paul: 
“From Israel”. Leopold Stokowski 
conducting the Symphony of the 
Air (United Artists UAL 7005, 
$4.98) 


The works of Ben-Haim have been 
enjoying considerable success in this 
country during the past few years, 
perhaps due to the fact that his music, 
influenced by Arabic and Israeli ma- 
terial, is well made, easy to listen to, 
and exotic in texture. The present 
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work contains all the Ben-Haim ear- 
marks of always sticking close to the 
native dance rhythms and of being 
orchestrated in a glossy and at times 
slick manner. It is pleasant music, 
but in no way compares with Bloch’s 
intensely beautiful “Schelomo”, which 
has established itself as one of the 
finest works of its kind. Mr. Stokow- 
ski conducts both pieces with preci- 
sion, and George Neikrug, who plays 
the cello solo in the Bloch work, has 
a deep lyrical style that is fluent and 
exciting. —R. L. 


Beethoven a la Rubinstein 


Beethoven: Sonatas in C, Op. 53 
(Waldstein), and in E flat, Op. 31 
No. 3. Artur Rubinstein, piano. 
(RCA Victor LM 2311, $4.98) 


Both the poetic and dramatic sides 
of Rubinstein’s art as a pianist and 
Beethoven interpreter are worthily 
represented on this disk. With the 
pianist in a reflective mood, the E flat 
Sonata receives a beautifully wrought, 
if somewhat highly personal, reading 
and one not always faithful to the 
dynamic indications as found in the 
urtext edition. The Scherzo: Allegro 
Vivace is taken somewhat slower than 
most pianists play it today. What it 
loses in vivacity it gains in singing 
quality at Mr. Rubinstein’s hands. 
The singing quality of Mr. Rubin- 
stein’s tone is heard at its expressive 
best in the slow movement of the 
“Waldstein”. In the corner movements 
of the latter, Mr. Rubinstein provides 
some thrilling, dramatic climaxes in 
his best virtuosic manner. —R. K. 


Mozart Miscellany 


Mozart: Horn Concerto No. 3, in 
E flat major, K.447; Divertimento 
No. 5, in C major, K.187; Serenade 
No. 6, in D major, K.239 (“Sere- 
nata Notturna”); March in D 
major, K.445; Divertimento No. 6, 
in C major, K.188. Jean-Marie Le- 
clair Instrumental Ensemble, con- 
ducted by Jean Francois Paillard 
(Westminster XWN 18833, $4.98) 


Besides a fine performance by 
Piero del Voscovo of the ever-beauti- 
ful Horn Concerto No. 3, the real 
delight of this record is the infre- 
quently heard Serenade No. 6. Mozart 
has fashioned a work where a group 
of two solo violins, a viola and bass 
are heard in constant dialogue with 
a larger group consisting of strings 
and drums. The whole Serenade 
abounds in melodies that move from 
solo to tutti in a sprightly and de- 
liciously youthful manner. Well 
played by a top-notch ensemble, this 
record is a veritable treat of won- 
derful music. —R. L. 


Personal Statement 


Rachmaninoff: Piano Concerto No. 
3. Van Cliburn, pianist; Symphony 
of the Air, Kiril Kondrashin con- 
ducting (RCA Victor LM 2355, 
$4.98) 


When Van Cliburn returned to the 
United States in the spring of 1958 
as a young musical hero who had 
conquered in the Tchaikovsky Piano 
Competition in Moscow, he demon- 
strated at a Carnegie Hall concert on 
May 19 the talent that had made him 
a winner. His performance that night 
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of Rachmaninoff’s Third Piano Con- 
certo was taped by RCA Victor engi- 
neers and has now been released to 
the public in disk form. 

The recording is further proof that 
the extraordinary acclaim greeting 
the performance was wholly justified. 
Young Mr. Cliburn and the music 
seem to be part and parcel of one 
another, and the lengthy concerto 
unfolds as a statement so personal 
and emotionally persuasive that the 
listener follows each measure with 
unflagging interest and delight. Other 
performances stress the work’s bril- 
liance, none so much its beauty as 
does Mr. Cliburn. 

Those well acquainted with the con- 
certo will find a pleasant surprise in 
hearing the pianist use the alternate 
cadenza in the first movement, which 
is almost never played. It is neither 
as spare, musically, nor as refined as 
the one in general use, but it makes an 
impressive vehicle for Mr. Cliburn’s 
ability to build up a round, sonorous 
mass of sound. Mr. Kondrashin, the 
Soviet conductor who accompanied 
Mr. Cliburn both here and in the 
contest, sees the work in the same 
terms as the pianist, for the best pos- 
sible results. —R. A. E. 


In Brief 


The voice of Eileen Farrell is one 
of the few great ones of our time, 
and, fortunately, it has been recorded 
when the singer is in her prime. For 
an artist of her stature she has not 
made an abundance of recordings, 
though this situation is rumored to be 
remedied. One of her most recent re- 
leases is “Bruennhilde’s Immolation” 
from “Goetterdaemmerung” and the 
“Liebestod” from “Tristan und Isolde” 
(the Prelude is included in the album) 
with the Boston Symphony, under 
Charles Munch (Victor LM 2255). It 
is a glorious performance, for here we 
have a singer who can do full justice 
to the music’s soaring line with tones 
that are thrilling and heroic. 
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A recording from the Southwest 
German Radio Symphony, under 
Rolf Reinhardt, issued by Vox (ST-PL 
10.470, $5.98), is of Chausson’s 
“Poéme”, backed with Saint-Saéns’ 
“Havanaise” and Introduction and 


Rondo Capriccioso. The performances 
are not as elegant as one would like, 
and the soloist, Aaron Rosand, lacks 
the utmost in finesse in these very 
Gallic works. The channel separation 
is very good, but the depth is some- 


what shallow, and the higher fre- 
quencies tend to shrillness —M. T. 


A new company by the name of 
Audio Fidelity has issued several 
records under the general heading 
First Component Stereo Series. The 
first disk (FCS 50,000) is a test record 
to provide “a ready means of deter- 
mining the tracking ability of your 
high fidelity stereo equipment”. From 
there the series goes on to standard, 
oft-recorded, and popular works, bril- 
liantly played by the Virtuoso Sym- 
phony of London and satisfactorily— 
for the most part—interpreted by 
such conductors as Alfred Wallenstein, 
Emanuel Vardi, and Arthur Winograd. 
The engineering is certainly impec- 
cable, with a tremendous dynamic 
range, exact balances, a combination 
of transparency and cohesion in the 
ensemble, and extraordinarily quiet 
. Surfaces. 

Some of the records in the series 
offer the following items: Tchaikov- 
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sky’s Sixth Symphony (Wallenstein) 
(FCS 50,002); four of the most famous 
Strauss waltzes (Vardi) (FCS 50,013); 
Ravel’s Bolero and a Suite from 
Bizet’s “Carmen” (Wallenstein) (FCS 
50,005); works by Mussorgsky, Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff, Borodin, and Gliere 
under the title “Russian Composer 
Masterpieces” (Winograd) (FCS 50,- 
009); “Marches from Operas” by Ber- 
lioz, Bizet, Verdi, Wagner, and others 
(Winograd) (FCS 50,008); Suites from 
Tchaikovsky's “Swan Lake” and “The 
Sleeping Beauty” (Winograd) (FCS 
50,010); Tchaikovsky's “Romeo and 
Juliet” and “Nutcracker” Suite (Wall- 
enstein) CS 50,006); “Popular Over- 
tures”, including works by Reznicek, 
Thomas, Smetana, and others (Wino- 
grad) (FCS 50,011); Berlioz’s “Sym- 
phonie Fantastique” (Wallenstein) 
(FCS 50,003); and “Overture!”, in- 
cluding Beethoven's “Egmont”, 
Brahms’s “Academic Festival Over- 
ture”, and other works (Winograd) 
(FCS 50,012). —R. A. E. 


Among Angel reissues on stereo, 
one that is not too impressive inter- 
pretatively is Paul Kletzki’s reading of 
Sibelius’ Second Symphony, with the 
Philharmonia (Angel $35314). A 
Brahms album contains the Double 
Concerto and the “Tragic Overture” 
(Angel S$ 35352), with the Philhar- 
monia conducted by Alceo Galliera. 
One may miss the sweep of Tosca- 
nini’s or the warmth of Walter’s sup- 
port in the Concerto, but the soloists, 
David Oistrakh, violin, and Pierre 
Fournier, cello, are exceptionally bril- 
liant. Another praiseworthy record- 
ing is devoted to the Dvorak Cello 
Concerto and the Fauré “Elegy” 
(Angel S 35417), which enlists the ad- 
mirable talents of Janos Starker as 
soloist, and the Philharmonia con- 
ducted by Walter Susskind. 

—F. M., Jr. 
. 7 . 

One of the most outstanding re- 

leases of 1959 is the London record- 


ing of the Prokofieff Violin Concerto | 
No. 1, in D major (Op.19) and Con- | 


certo No. 2, in G minor (Op.63) 
(London CS 6059, $4.98). Not only 
are these two works superbly played 
by Ruggiero Ricci and the Orchestre 
de la Suisse Romande conducted by 
Ernest Ansermet, but this is really 
breathtaking stereo _ reproduction, 
which shimmers and glitters, and the 
placement of the soloist is au point. 

The coupling has the added attrac- 
tion of being a fine way to trace 
Prokofieff’s growth and stylistic de- 
velopment over the 21 years that 
separate the two works. In a way it 
is almost retrogressive—the first work 
is brash and steely; orchestral sonori- 
ties are boldly contrasted with the 
solo instrument, and it shows great 
invention and imagination. The Sec- 
ond Concerto finds the composer on 
“safer” ground, although there is 
plenty of bite here too, and it, too, 
is a work of power and enormous 
beauty. —M. T. 

. . . 

As in past stereo releases, Capitol 
outdoes itself in giving the listener a 
luxurious sound-bath in its recordings 
of Rachmaninoff’s Variations on a 
Theme by Paganini and the Grieg 
Piano Concerto (Capitol SP 8441, 
$5.95). The Rachmaninoff, in fact, is 
almest too rich for the four living- 
room walls. The flashy and bright 
performances are by Leonard Penn- 
ario with the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic, with Erich Leinsdorf conduct- 
ing. This is a _ repressing of a 
monophonic release previously issued. 

-M. T. 
. . . 

Some of the rarely heard vocal 

works of Buxtehude have been re- 


issued stereophonically by Urania. 
Alfred Mann conducts the Cantata 
Singers, a string orchestra, with John 
Strauss, organist, and the following 
soloists: Helen Boatwright and Janet 
Wheeler, sopranos; Russell Oberlin, 
counter-tenor; Charles Bressler, tenor; 
and Paul Matthen, bass. The record- 
ing (USD 1011, $5.95) is a partial 
success both in performance and engi- 
neering. The cantata “Alles was ihr 
tut” is a beauty and is served very 
well in its two-channel recording; an 
excellent transparent texture is 
brought into light here, one that 
stereo can capture so well. The other 
performances of the solo cantata 
“Was mich auf dieser Welt betriibt”, 
the Missa Brevis, and the “Magnifi- 
cat” in D, are rather flaccid, although 
there is still much to admire.—M. T. 
> . . 

With all the recordings available 
of Grieg’s music for “Peer Gynt” 
(five in stereo and a good two dozen 
on monophonic) none has been com- 
plete. The Beecham recording on An- 
gel is probably the closest to con- 
taining the most music, and there 
is a Mercury recording made in Nor- 
way that contains some dialogue. The 
present recording by Oivin Fielstad 
conducting the London Philharmonic 
(London, CS 6049, $4.98) gives us 
the same excerpts that have been re- 
corded many times before in the 
more or less “complete” versions. This 





is most unfortunate, as the perform- 
ance and the recording are very beau- 
tiful, and it would have been a pleas- 
ure to have heard all of Grieg’s music 
for once. Contained on this record 
besides the usual pieces are the Prel- 
ude (No. 1 in the complete score), 
“Ingrid’s Abduction and Death” (No. 
4), “Arab Dance” (No. 15), “Peer 
Gynt's Home-Coming” (No. 19), and 
the “Dance of the Mountain King’s 
Daughter” (No. 8). All the selections 
are for orchestra alone and the voice 
parts have been omitted. —M. T. 

From the four-year old recordings 
of Mozart's “Cosi fan tutte” and “The 
Magic Flute” London Records has 
issued two disks of “Highlights”. In 
“Cosi” (London, OS 29047, $5.98), 
the singers do not have the same 
startling aural mobility present in the 
latest London recordings, but the 
channel separation is a delightful ex- 
perience. The cast is the same as 
the complete version, and is headed 
by Della Casa, Ludwig, Loose, Kunz, 
Dermota, and Schoeffler. The Vienna 
Philharmonic and the Chorus of the 
Vienna State Opera are impeccably 
conducted by Karl The 
“Flute” recording (London OS 25046, 
$5.98) is less successful, both as a 
stereo transfer and a performance. 
The cast includes Lipp, Gueden, Si- 
moneau, Boehme, among others. Karl 
Boehm conducts. —M. T 
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Traditional Tunes 


Of Child Ballads 


In Volume I of his 
Tunes of the Child Ballads with Their 
Text According to the Extant 
Records of Great Britain and Amer- 
ica”, Bertrand Harris Bronson has 
launched a work of inestimable bene- 
fit to all lovers of folk poetry and folk 
song. Mr. Bronson is a professor in 
the English Department at the Uni- 
versity of California in Berkeley, and 
he has spent many years in doing the 
research and preparing for the publi- 
cation of this monumental collection 
Volume I, beautifully printed by the 
Princeton University Press, contains 
Ballads | to 53 

It is tragic that the study of ballads 
ayd other such forms has been almost 
ix variably pursued by scholars who 
were unequipped or afraid to treat the 
words and music as an indissoluble 
whole. For, as Mr. Bronson points out 
on the first page of his introduction, 
“only by a fruitful marriage can they 
be self-perpetuating in living tradi- 
tion 

It is true that 
immortalized 
cles at 
tion of 


“Traditional 


Francis James Child 
himself (in literary cir 
least) with his famous collec 
English and Scottish ballads 
from the |3th to the 19th centuries 
But it is only now, 63 years after his 
death, that his work can be completely 
effective, through the musical research 
of Mr. Bronson. The extent of that re 
search may be gathered from the fact 
that Volume I contains about 1,000 
tunes 

The volume is a model of organiza 
tion and editorial clear thinking In 
his introduction, Mr. Bronson gives an 
interesting account of the problems he 
faced and the nature of his procedure 
Folk music can never be definitively 
recorded for the simple reason that it 
is always changing. But we can cap 
ture certain versions and establish the 
basic principles and patterns of its 
growth. In our time, as Mr. Bronson 
says, “the course of oral tradition, if 
uninterrupted by alien influences, 
would appear, as tributary streams are 
swallowed by rivers, to be tending 
toward fewer and fewer basic pat 
terns”. But “the ultimate reduction”, 
he reassures us, is still distant. This 
will bring pleasure not 
merely to scholars and specialists but 
to all lovers of folk music R. S 
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ASCAP Publishes 
New Catalogue 
T he 


posers 


American Society of Com 
Authors and Publishers has 
just published a 375-page catalogue of 
symphonic and concert music im is 
repertory. The volume lists alphabetic- 
ally the composers and works, gives 
the instrumentation of each work, 
the duration of performance time, 
and which the material 
may Publishers and their 
addresses are listed in an index in 
the back of the book 


source from 


be obtained 


Hovhaness Works 


Issued by Peters 


No few han eight major works 
by the pro highly gifted and 
imaginative Hovhaness have 
just been issued by C. F. Peters. They 
are the “P Fugue” for String 
Orchestra Concerto No. 2 
for Violin ng Orchestra, Op. 
89a; Concerto * 8 for Orchestra, 
Op. 117 from High Rock”, 
Op. 123 stra; “Glory to 
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God”, Cantata for Soli (SA) Mixed 
Voices and Brass, Percussion and 
Organ, Op. 124; Symphony No. 3, Op. 
148; “Meditation on Orpheus”, for 
Orchestra, Op. 155; and “Magnificat”, 
Op. 157. These works are issued in 
study-score form and orchestral ma- 
terial is available from the publishers. 


Creston Work Due 


, ‘ 
For Denver Conference 

The Association of Women’s Com- 
mittees for Symphony Orchestras has 
awarded Paul Creston its first com- 
mission for a 10- to 15-minute orches- 
tral piece to be played at its biennial 
conference in Denver, July 15, 16 and 
17. The work will also receive per- 
formances by leading orchestras 
throughout the country. 


Presser Acquires 
Six Catalogues 


Bryn Mawr, Pa.—As of July 1, the 
Theodore Presser Company became 
the sole distributor in the United 
States, its possessions and Canada for 
the following catalogues: Mercury 
Music Corporation, Music Press, 
Weaner-Levant, Beakman Music, Inc., 
Merrymount Music, Inc., and Litur- 
gical Press, Inc. Presser also is now 
the sole American agents for Heugel 
Company of Paris, France, and Mu- 
sica Rara, Inc., of London, England. 


Organ Composition Contest. Under 
the auspices of the American Guild 
of Organists. For a work of prac- 
tical length and usefulness. Larger 
forms such as sonatas, suites, etc., 
will not be considered. First prize: 
$200. Winning piece will be pub- 
lished by the H. W. Gray Co 
Deadline for submission: Feb. 1, 
1960. For further information write 
to: American Guild of Organists, 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. ¥ 


International Competition for Violin 
“Nicolo Paganini”. Open to violin- 
ists of any nationality who have 
not exceeded the age of 35 by 
October 1959. To be held in Genoa, 
Italy, Oct. 5-12, 1959. First prize 
$3,200. Deadline for application 
Aug. 31, 1959. For further infor 
mation write to the Secretary's 
Office of the International Prize of 
Violin “Nicolo Paganini”, Via Pisa 
56, Genoa, Italy. 
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Accordion Award. For the finest per- 
formance by an accordionist of 
Gregory Stone’s “Concerto Breve” 
during 1959. Prize: $500. For fur- 
ther information write to Arcari 
Foundation, 14 Merion Rd., Merion 
Station, Pa. 


“Oscar Espla” Prize in Composition. 
For a symphonic work of at least 
20 minutes. Open to composers of 
any nationality and age. Prize: 
100,000 pesetas. Deadline for sub- 
mission: March 15, 1960. For fur- 
ther information write to the Muni- 
cipal Council of Alicante, Spain. 


Opera Guild Auditions. Sponsored by 
the Illinois Opera Guild in co-op- 
eration with WGN-Radio. Open to 
persons in the five-state Chicago- 
land area between the ages of 20 
and 35. First prize: $1,000. Dead- 
line for entries: Oct. 15, 1959. For 
further information write to WGN, 
Inc., 441 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 11, Ill. 


International Voice Competition Tou- 
louse. To take place from Oct. 8- 
13, 1959. Open to singers of all 
nationalities between the ages of 
18 and 30. First prize for both 
men and women’s section: 500,000 
francs. Applications should be sub- 
mitted by Sept. 21, 1959. For fur- 
ther information write to “Concours 
International de Chant”, Donjon du 
Capitole, Toulouse, France. 


Choral Music Composition Contest. 
For anthems arranged for SATB, 
with accompaniment, of moderate 
difficulty, and not more than six 
minutes in length. Open to all com- 
posers. Prize: $100. Compositions 
must be submitted by March 1, 
1960. For further information write 
to Religious Arts Festival (Music). 
Central Presbyterian Church, 50 
Plymouth Ave. North, Rochester 
6, New York. 


Composers who wish to submit 
scores for performance in the Music 
in the Making series at Cooper Union 
in New York City should do so be- 
fore Aug. 1. Works to be considered 
include those for small or full or- 
chestra; soloist, either vocal or instru- 
mental, with orchestra; small combi- 
nation of soloists with orchestra. As 
many scores may be submitted as de- 
sired. They should be addressed to 
Music in the Making Series, American 
Music Center, 250 West 57th St., New 
York 19, N. Y. 


Relly Raffman, of Clark University 
in Worcester, Mass., has won the 
$350 1959 Ernest Bloch Award for 
his setting of Dylan Thomas’ “In the 
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A concert in honor of Wallingford 
Riegger (center) was given in May 
by the State University of lowa 
music department. Shown here with 
the conductor are James Dixon 
(standing left), who conducted; 
Himie Voxman (standing right), 
dean; Philip Bezanson (seated 
left), head of the theory depart- 
ment; and a student. 


Beginning”, for mixed voice and 
piano. Mercury Music will publish the 
work, and it will be performed by 
the United Temple Chorus of Wood- 
mere, L.I., sponsors of the contest. 


Recipients of Guggenheim Fellow- 
ship Awards, 1959, to residents of 
New York state include Merce Cun- 
ningham, John La Montaine, Boris 
Schwarz, Yehudi Wyner, and Karl 
Korte. 


Gelia Heinemann has won the 
Marie Rambert Scholarship for the 
Jacob’s Pillow University of Dance. 


Joaquin Achucarro, pianist, won 
the international piano concerto com- 
petition of the Royal Liverpool Phil- 
harmonic Society. John Ogden placed 
second, while Aldo Mancimelli placed 
third. 


The Civic Morning Musicale’s Schol- 
arship in piano has been awarded to 
Terri Pine, of Syracuse, N. Y. She 
will be a special student at Syracuse 
University School of Music and will 
study with George Mulfinger. 


William George Cheadle, pianist, 
of Fort Lauderdale, Fla., was named 
winner of the Kosciuszko Foundation 
Chopin scholarship award of $1,000. 
Donald Lee Walker of Clifton Forge, 
Va., and Joy Pottle of Los Angeles 
were given honorable mention. 


Peter Thomas, 14, won the Yehudi 
Menuhin violin contest at the Bath 
Festival in England. 


Marianne Probst of Augsburg, Ger- 
many, won top honors in the World 
Accordion Competition in New York. 


Thomas Baldner was awarded a 
prize of one million lire as winner of 
the International Competition for 
Conductors of the Santa Cecilia Acad- 
emy in Rome, Italy. 


Nine composers have been awarded 
a total of $8,000 in the Student Com- 
posers Awards competition. The 1958 
awards went to David S. Bates, Jed 
Curtis, Marjorie Greif, Michael M. 
Horvit, Gerald Humel, Alan Kemler, 
J. Theodore Prochazka, Thomas R. 
Putsche, Jr. and William Wilder. 
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The opening concert of the 1959 
Redlands Bowl Summer Concerts was 
inaugurated on June 30 with “Elinor 
Remick Warren Night”, with the Cali- 
fornia composer as guest of honor. 
The Redlands Symphony, conducted 
by Harry Farbman, played Miss 
Warren’s tone poem “The Crystal 
Lake”, and Louis Sudler, baritone, 
sang with the orchestra “King Arthur’s 
Farewell”, from Miss Warren’s “The 
Passing of King Arthur”. With the 
composer at the piano, Mr. Sudler 
also sang Miss Warren’s song “White 
Horses of the Sea”. 


Ned Rorem has been commissioned 
by The Living Theatre, of New York 
City, to compose the score for 
“Father”, the new play by Paul Good- 
man. 


A musical salute to the Pan Ameri- 
can games and the introduction of a 
new orchestra work by Ferde Grofe 
will highlight the 30th annual Chi- 
cagoland Music Festival, on Aug. 22. 
The work, entitled “Chicagoland Mu- 
sic Festival”, will be conducted by 
the composer. 


A rental music library of works by 
Norwegian composers has been estab- 
lished by the Norwegian Information 
Service, 290 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. On request, the serv- 
ice will provide scores, records, and 
tapes. 


Niccolo Piccini’s overture to his op- 
era “La Buona Figliuola” has been 
revised and scored by A. Louis Scar- 
molin, and made available by the 
Ludwig Music Publishing Company 
in Cleveland, Ohio. 


Vassar College has commissioned 
Robert Middleton, one of its associ- 
ate professors of music, to write a 
two-act opera to be entitled “Key- 
board and Crowns”. 


The 16th American Music Festival 
sponsored by the National Gallery of 
Art in Washington, D. C., was held 
on successive Sundays from May 3 
through 24. Richard Bales was in 
charge of the series as well as leading 
the National Gallery Orchestra in two 
programs. William Masselos, piainst, 
and the Kohon String Quartet gave 
the other two programs. The premiere 
of John Work’s “Yenvalou”, a suite 
of three pieces based on Haitian tunes 
and dances, was scheduled for the 
final concert. In a concert on June 
14, Mr. Bales led the premiere of a 
work he had edited and orchestrated 
called “American Quadrille”, com- 
posed in 1853 by Louis Antoine Jul- 
lien. 


The trustees of the Paderewski 
Fund for the Encouragement of Amer- 
ican Composers have commissioned 
Robert Wykes to compose a Piano 
Quintet. 


The Chamber Music Society of 
Baltimore will bring its 1959-60 sea- 
son to a climax with the premiere of 
a concerto for violin, cello, winds and 
percussion by Leon Kirchner, com- 
missioned in celebration of its tenth 
anniversary. 


“Catfish Row”, an orchestral suite 
from “Porgy and Bess” by George 
Gershwin, was played several times 
in the 1936-37 season, but since then 
the manuscript has reposed in Ira 
Gershwin’s library. It was recently 
released to Maurice Abravanel for re- 
cording with the Utah Symphony and 
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is now available for rental through 
Chappell & Co. 


The WQXR String Quartet com- 
memorated the 50th anniversary of 
the city of Tel Aviv with the per- 
formance of a work by the contem- 
porary Israeli composer Jehuda Wohl. 
His Quartet Op. 15 was played on 
June 6. 


Darius Milhaud composed a Sym- 
phonie Concertante for performance 
at the University of California Exten- 
sion Weekend of Music, June 6 and 7. 


The 1959 Prize of the City of 
Vienna for Musical Composition was 
awarded to Alexander Spitzmiiller. 


Gian Carlo Menotti’s “The Uni- 
corn, the Gorgon and the Manticore” 
was given in Hanover, Germany, in a 
German version by Rudolf Magel- 
stange on April 7. There it was called 
“Das Einhorn, der Drache und der 
Tigermann”. 


L. A. Hiller, head of the University 
of Illinois electronic music laboratory, 
has composed the first electronic-tape 

“musique concréte” to be produced 
there. It is a score for a one-act play, 
Jack Leckel’s “Blue Is the Antecedent 
of It”. 


The “Songs of the Pirate O’Rourke 
and Sally Brown”, for soprano, bari- 
tone, chorus of speaking voices, and 
orchestra, by Boris Blacher, has had 
its first performance, in Hamburg. 


Eugene Ionesco’s “The Bald Prima 
Donna” serves as the libretto for 
Martin Kalmanoff’s latest opera. 


The Dayton (Ohio) Philharmonic, 
conducted by Paul Katz, presented 
Karol Fahnestock’s new composition, 
“Jubilant Overture”, dedicated to the 
memory of Olin Downes, on June 
28 at the outdoor concert amphithea- 
tre in Island Park. 


A commissioned work composed by 
Oskar Morawetz will be played by the 
Toronto Symphony during the 1959- 
60 season. The Czech-born composer 
has made his home in Toronto since 
1940. He is head of the theory and 
composition department of the Royal 
Conservatory there and has won sev- 
eral awards for his works. 


The American Composers Alliance 
will present two concerts of contem- 
porary American music conducted by 
Leopold Stokowski in the auditorium 
of the Museum of Modern Art on 
Oct. 26 and 28. Composers who will 
have first performances are Elliott 
Carter, Vladimir Ussachevsky, Otto 
Luening, and Ben Weber. 


A program of compositions for 
violin and piano by Leon Stein was 
performed by Francois D’Albert, vio- 
lin, and Irene Albrecht, piano, at De 
Paul Center Theatre, May 27. 


Blythe Owen’s Trio for Flute, Clari- 
net, and Piano was the winning com- 
position in a recent Composers Con- 
test, sponsored by the Musicians Club 
of Women of Chicago. 


New compositions by Roman Ry- 
terband include the “Trois Ballades 
Hébraiques” for violin and piano, 
which has been premiered by Fran- 
cois D’Albert over the CBC Trans- 
Canada Network. His symphonic poem 
“Vida Heroica” in tribute to Brazil, 
has recently been sent to England for 
publishing. 


For the New Haven Symphony's 
final concert, conducted by Frank 
Brieff, Adele Addison was heard in 
the world premiere of John LaMon- 
taine’s “Fragments from the Song of 
Songs”, the first work commissioned 
by the orchestra. Next season the 
orchestra will premiere a Concerto 
for Harpsichord and Orchestra by 
Quincy Porter and a new work by 
Alexei Haieff. 


“The Blessed Wilderness”, an opera 
in three acts by Jack Frederick Kil- 
patrick, had its world premiere on 
April 18 in Dallas with the Southern 
Methodist University Opera Theatre. 
Victor Alessandro conducted the stu- 
dent cast and orchestra. The opera is 
based on a historical incident involv- 
ing the Cherokee Indians. 


Inadvertently omitted from the ac- 
count of the Festival of American 
Music at Rochester, N. Y., in the pre- 
vious issue of MUSICAL AMERICA was 
the name of Gardner Read, whose 
String Quartet No. 1, Op. 100, was 
performed by the Eastman String 
Quartet. Commissioned by the Kind- 
ler Foundation in 1957, the work was 
given its sixth performance on this 
occasion. 


Bezanson Opera 
Set for lowa City 


Iowa City, Iowa.—The premiere 
performance of “Western Child”, an 
opera by Philip Bezanson, professor 
of music at the State University of 
Iowa, to a libretto by Paul Engle, pro- 
fessor of English at the same institu- 
tion, will highlight the 1959 Fine Arts 
Festival at lowa City on July 28 
Additional performances will be given 
on July 29 and 31, and Aug.1. 

The story concerns an Iowa family 
who emigrated to California and 
reached Sutter’s Fort on Christmas 
Eve. Based on the Nativity theme, the 
action revolves around the refusal of 
the miners to accept them and give 
them lodging. John Sutter invites them 
to stay, but can offer them a place in 
the barn only since the fort is full. 
On Christmas morning the miners 
come to kill the family, but they find 
a baby has been born. Realizing that 
the family has come to settle in the 
land and that they are not claim 
jumpers, the miners now welcome 
them. The opera has three acts and 
is about an hour and one half long. 

Writer and composer have collabor- 
ated on other works, and the Cedar 
Rapids Symphony gave the first per- 
formance of their cantata, “Song of 
Cedar”, last spring—Charles L. Eble 


UNESCO To Exchange 
New Music 


United Nations, N. Y. — Music 
directors of radio stations in 16 coun- 
tries have agreed to an exchange of 
new orchestral and choral music 
through the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organ- 
ization. Resulting from a meeting at 


UNESCO headquarters in Paris, the 
promotion program, using live and 
taped broadcasts of contemporary 
compositions, will give special atten- 
tion to two Polish compositions, “Four 
Essays for Orchestras” by Tadeusz 
Baird and “Funeral Music” by Witold 
Lutoslawski, and a Concerto for Vio- 
lin by the Dutch composer Henk 
Badings. 


Cincinnati Workshop 


For Conductors in Fall 


Cincinnati. — The American Sym- 
phony Orchestra League, the Cincin- 
nati Symphony, and the Baldwin 
Piano Company of Cincinnati will co- 
sponsor a Workshop for Conductors 
under the direction of Max Rudolf, 
music director of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony, Sept. 28 through Oct. 10, im- 
mediately preceding the opening con- 
certs of the Cincinnati Symphony’s 
65th season on Oct. 9-10. 

Participants for the workshop will 
be selected from the applications filed 
by conductors of community and col- 
lege orchestras throughout the United 
States and Canada. The workshop 
will offer two weeks of concentrated 
study of conducting techniques and 
related musical and orchestral prob- 
lems. Each conductor will have the 
opportunity to conduct rehearsals of 
both small instrumental ensembles 
and the full Cincinnati Symphony. 


Bennington To Hold 


Composers’ Conference 


Bennington, Vt. — Announcement 
has been made by Alan Carter, direc- 
tor of the Bennington Composers’ 
Conference and Chamber Music Cen- 
ter, of the 14th annual session to be 
held at Bennington College, Aug. 16- 
30. 

This two-week music-making festi- 
val gives talented, young and un- 
known composers of this country the 
rare opportunity of hearing their 
music performed by established mu- 
sicians. They also profit from the 
expert advice and criticism of staff 
members. The best works of these 
promising composers is then heard 
in the course of a series of five pub- 
lic concerts conducted by Mr. Carter. 

Staff members include Mr. Carter, 
Robert Bloom, oboist; Max Pollikoff, 
violinist; and Theodore Strongin, 
Henry Brant, Roger Goeb, and Lionel 
Nowak, composers. 


American Compositions 


Played in Naples 


Works of 22 Amer- 
ican composers, together with com- 
positions specially written by 26 
Neapolitan musicians, were featured 
at the Festival of Modern Italian and 
American Music at the Monastery of 
San Martino. The American artists 
were mostly drawn from the roster of 
Fulbright grantees currently studying 
in Italy while the Italian performers 
were soloists in the Scarlatti Orchestra 
of Naples. Beginning April 8, the 
festival offered eight weekly concerts. 


Naples, Italy. 





CHARLES HAUBIEL .. 


Composer 


KARMA: U. S. Winner of International Schubert Centennial Contest sponsored by Columbia 


Records. 
RITRATTI: 
SOLARI: Dawn Mists (Pastoral), 


Originally No. | in their Modern Album Series 
Won second place in Swift Symphonic Contest, conducted by Dr. Frederick Stock 
Meridian (Toccata- Fugue) The Plane Beyond (Passacaglia) 
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the last named received award from N. Y. Philharmonic Symphony. 
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lyrically 
She had problems 
the first movment but 
them, and her sweet, 
true tone, gracefully molded phrasing 
and facile technique made her inter- 
pretation very pleasurable. Mr. Scher 
man led a very adroit and sympathetic 
accompaniment 
Miss Judd made an impressive Sta- 
dium debut. Her expansive and vel- 
vety voice was used very tastefully 
and expressively and with the requi- 
site degree of control in the concert 
aria “Infelice”, Op. 94. An occasional 
wobble in the high register and at- 
tending poorly focused tones may be 
laid to nerves. Her stage presence was 
warm and assured. The “Italian” 
Symphony had a bright, often tight- 
sounding performance, extroverted in 
mood but unstinwlating. The reading 
of the “Ruy Blas” Overture was more 
communicative a oo a 


Pucciai Program 


July |.—Alfredo Antonini led the 
Stadium Symphoay in a program of 
eacerpts from Puccini operas before 
a large and particularly enthusiastic 
audience. Two popular Metropolitan 
Opera singers, Licta Albanese and 
Richard Tucker, were on hand to 
sing many of the familiar arias and 
duets from the beloved operas. In 
the large open spaces of the Stadium 
the subleties and delicacies of Puc- 
cini’s music Were bound to be lost, 
and the participants quite rightly per 
formed with more exuberance and 
gusto than finesse, making more of 
the passionate soaring climaxes than 
of the quieter passages 

Exception must be made in the case 
of Miss Albanese, who never lost sight 
of the meaning of the text she was 
singing and who strove to communi 
cate her intimate acquaintance with 


every nuance of werd and music. Mr. 
Tucker sang robustly enough, but a 
loss of vocal freedom on high notes 
and some strange phrasing—some- 
thing almost unknown with this tenor 

substantiated the report that he was 
still suffering from having had some 
teeth pulled earlier in the day. 

Mr. Antonini conducted with spirit 
and aplomb under the circumstances 
and included in the program what 
amounted to a novelty—the “Tregen- 
da” from “Le Villi”. R.A. E. 


Tehaikovsky Program 

July 3.—An all-Tchaikovsky pro- 
gram was conducted by Thomas 
Scherman, with Michael Rabin as 
soloist in the Violin Concerto. Mr. 
Rabin’s vigor, confidence and musi- 
cality were outstanding. His tone 
quality was very large and pleasing 
except for occasional textural vari- 
ance. The violinist’s playing was lyr- 
ically effective, brilliant and accurate 
in the more virtuosic parts of the 
concerto 

For the first half of the concert 
excerpts from “The Sleeping Beauty” 
were heard, consisting of the Prologue 
and Act I, with some of the music 
from Act III interpolated. Not often 
heard separately from the ballet for 
which it was composed, the music 
proved for the most part interesting 
in concert form. One wished, how- 
ever, for a short intermission, the 
excerpts having the length but not the 
tension of a Bruckner symphony 
Mr. Scherman’s interpretation was well 
tailored and rhythmically precise, if 
not exciting D. J.B 


Other Concerts 


One June 27 the American Ballet 


Theatre gave a dance program at the 
Stadium, with Kenneth Schermerhorn 
conducting. A week later, on July 4, 
a jazz program, headed by Louis 
Armstrong, was presented. 
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Terry Murray... . . Pianist 


Town Hall, June 1.—Mr. Murray 
chose for his fourth Town Hall re- 
cital a program consisting of Mozart's 
Fantasia in C minor, K.475, and 
Senata in C minor, K. 457; works by 
Charles Ives and Chopin; and finally 
the perilous Variations on a Theme 
of Paganini by Brahms. This was a 
difficult program and one must re- 
spect Mr. Murray's ambitiousness, but 
throughout the evening there was little 
evidence of a technical mastery that 
could have given Mr. Murray a 
greater opportunity to explore musical 
subtleties. 

One is grateful to Mr. Murray for 
choosing to play the infrequently 
heard Charles Ives pieces. In “Some 
South-Paw Pitching” and “The Anti- 
Abolitionist Riots in the 1830's and 
1840's” there emerges a restless and 
imaginative personality, which seeks 
with a Whitmanesque sweep to cap- 
ture the contrasts of American history 
and life in a highly inventive style of 
his own. Written around 1908, these 
pieces still have experimental fresh- 
ness and, in their own peculiar way, 
the power to surprise and move a 
listener. —R 


Lucille Sullam .... Soprano 
Hernan Pelayo... . Baritone 


Carnegie Recital Hall, June 4.— 
The Bel Canto Concert Bureau pre- 
sented Lucille Sullam, soprano from 
New York City, and Hernan Pelayo, 
Chilean baritone, in a recital of songs 
and arias. Miss Sullam displayed a 
very exciting, lustrous voice. A recita- 
tive and aria from Gluck’s “Iphigénie 
en Tauride” and “Eilt, ihr Stunden”, 
from Bach's Cantata No. 30, were 
sung with excellent taste and percep- 
tive mastery of classical line. Her 
voice was smooth and her technique 
accomplished except for a little shaki- 
ness sometimes in the highest register. 
Three Debussy songs were performed 
with sweetness of tone and flexibility. 
An aria from Mozart’s “The Abduc- 
tion from the Seraglio” seemed less 
her métier. Guarnieri’s interesting 
“Quebra O Coco, Menina” and Mig- 
none’s “Passarinho Esta Cantando”, 
two Brazilian songs, were sung with 
rhythmic verve. 

Mr. Pelayo’s forte was Italianate 
melody sung either very loudly or 
very softly—rarely in between. He 
demonstrated on occasion that he can 
sing very well in the middle ranges of 
amplitude, so it was all the more 
unfortunate that he did not more often 
do so. Otherwise his interpretations 
were skillfully controlled. His tone 
quality, as in Caccini’s “Amarilli”, was 
very lovely when pianissimo, but edgy 
beyond forte. The operatic approach 
carried over to Ravel’s “Don Quich- 
otte 4 Dulcinée” and a Sibelius song. 
Mr. Pelayo sang the first United States 
performance of “Porque Temblar?”, 
a lengthy monologue from Chapi’s 
“La Tempestad”, which stems from 
late 19th-century Italian operatic tra- 
dition. Another United States premiere 
was the duet from Arrieta’s “Marina”, 
even more conservative, but effective 
in its way. Stanley Sonntag accom- 
panied both singers. —D. J. B. 


Charles Pope Choristers 


Town Hall, June 5.—The Charles 
Pope Choristers, Charles Frank Pope, 
director, gave their 11th annual spring 
concert, with Marjorie McClung, so- 
prano, as guest soloist. Miss McClung 
displayed a graceful, agile technique 
in two Lully arias. Her vocal timbre 
had ideal lightness and clarity for 
Debussy’s “En Sourdine” and “Voici 
she gave them a 
lyrical and atmospheric performance. 


The soprano also sang folk songs by 
Craig and Bonds, and Creston’s “Song 
of Joys”. Byrl Neff was her accom- 
panist. The Charles Pope Choristers 
performed the Vivaldi “Gloria” and 
lesser works. —D. J. B. 


Daniel Caruso .... . Bass 


Carnegie Recital Hall, June 6, 
5:30 p.m.—Daniel Caruso, bass, in 
his New York debut recital revealed 
a well-controlled voice, tastefully em- 
ployed, especially with regard to 
phrasing and gradations of amplitude. 
He sang Stradella’s lovely “Pieta, Sig- 
nore” and Handel's “Thanks Be to 
Thee” with sensitivity and intensity 
of feeling. Irregularities, particularly 
in high range, and throatiness were 
adverse factors in the performance of 
the classical arias. 

Accurate, plastic technique was dis- 
played in three Strauss and one 
Brahms lieder. “A un Dottor della 
mia sorte” from Rossini’s “The Bar- 
ber of Seville” was sung with agility 
and gusto. Mr. Caruso displayed a 
rather small-scale voice, but dramatic 
and emotional comprehension, in 
Mussorgsky’s “Songs and Dances of 
Death”, which also were sung more 
smoothly. Clear diction and a sense of 
drollery were among the singer's 
assets in Irving Fine’s four “Child- 
hood Fables for Grownups”. Law- 
rence Smith accompanied. —D. J. B. 


Sadie Knight .... . Soprano 


Town Hall, June 7.—A very fine 
recital was presented by Sadie Knight 
and her accompanist, William Law- 
rence. In the first half of the pro- 
gram, devoted to works by Mozart, 
Haydn, Schubert, Strauss, and De- 
bussy, Miss Knight gave evidence of 
a well-controlled voice, particularly 
pure and clear in its pianissimos in 
the higher registers. There were mo- 
ments of forcing, and perhaps one 
could not always agree with Miss 
Knight’s occasionally sliding from a 
note, but such flaws were dispelled 
when this unaffected and devoted 
singer exhibited her engaging musical 
insight into each song. 

In some respects the second half of 
the program, consisting mostly of 
Spirituals, displayed the best in Miss 
Knight’s singing and personality. She 
never exaggerated the declamatory as- 
pects of these beautiful works, but 
always adhered to their spirituality 
and expressiveness. She caught, in 
just the right way, their humor, suf- 
fering, and joy, and gave each 7h 
a prayer-like poignancy. —R. | 


Philippa Duke Schuyler .. . 
Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, June 7, 5:00 p.m.— 
Playing her first recital here in several 
seasons, Philippa Duke Schuyler, the 
erstwhile celebrated child prodigy now 
in her mid twenties, again demon- 
strated her natural flair for the key- 
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Philippa Duke Schuyler 


board plus a maturing concept for 
refinements of tone and expressive 
nuances not always in evidence in her 
previous performances. 

The program she offered in this re- 
cital, originally scheduled for May 17 
but postponed because of illness, re- 
flected her recently completed lengthy 
tour of Africa and the Far East in 
that it formed a kind of impression- 
istic pianistic travelogue. She opened 
with an exotic “Oriental Suite”, 
arrangements of Far Eastern melodies 
from Hong Kong, Japan, China and 
Korea, by John Kelly of Honolulu. 
Mr. Kelly’s settings retain the native 
flavor of these melodies and are pian- 
istically effective without being overly 
ornate. The last, a 2,000 year old 
battie song, is a stirring virtuoso piece. 
Miss Schuyler played them with imag- 
inative insight. 

Mussorgsky’s “Pictures at an Exhi- 
bition” followed. Conceived and exe- 
cuted impressionisticafy, as indeed 
the whole program was, Miss Schuy- 
ler shed a different, if not always a 
better, light on this somewhat shop- 
worn suite. 

The pianist did her best playing in 
the four “Roman _ Sketches” by 
Charles T. Griffes, although these are 
pretty much of a piece and do not 
lend themselves well to consecutive 
performance. Miss Schuyler invested 
them with shimmering colors and 
played them with warmth and affec- 
tion. 

The pianist’s sensitive insight into 
the impressionist school was further 
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revealed in her performances of 
Ravel’s “Jeux d’Eau” and “Alborado 
del Gracioso”. A key failed to repeat 
in the latter where it was most needed, 
but Miss Schuyler, being a seasoned 
trouper, took that emergency in her 
stride. The Chopin Fantasy in F minor 
and the C sharp minor Scherzo com- 
pleted the program. —R. K. 


Roy Hamlin Johnson. . Pianist 


Carnegie Recital Hall, June 13, 
5:30 p.m. (Debut).—Appearing at the 
fag end of the season, Roy Hamlin 
Johnson, assistant professor of music 
at the University of Kansas, created 
an unusually favorable impression in 
his New York debut recital. 

Young in years and slight of build, 
the possessor of a winning stage per- 
sonality as well as a virtuesic com- 
mand of the keyboard and musician- 
ship of the highest order, Mr. Johnson 
proved to be a pianist with an arrest- 
ing, individual approach. While his 
style is big, broad and spacious—too 
big, perhaps, for the intimacies of this 
hall—his tone, even at its most clan- 
gorous, was always richly sonorous 
and never bangy. Commanding a wide 
dynamic range, he could, where neces- 
sary, whittle his tone down to a whis- 
per. 

Mr. Johnson confined his program 
to four of the most challenging items 
in the repertory — the Beethoven 
“Waldstein” and Samuel Barber So- 
natas, Ravel’s “Gaspard de la Nuit” 
and the Balakireff “Islamey”. Each 
was given a personal and searching 
reading according to its individual 
lights, and Mr. Johnson’s interpreta- 
tions, for all their provocative devia- 
tions from the orthodox—particularly 
in evidence in the “Waldstein”—were 
convincing and compelling because 
they had behind them the power of 
positive and well-thought-out convic- 
tion. His performance of the Barber 
Sonata was not only the most electri- 
fying that I have heard, it was also 
the most musically satisfying. 

That Mr. Johnson has technique to 
burn was further evident in “Islamey” 
which was reeled off with stunning 
virtuosity. Instead of color washes in 
the Ravel, Mr. Johnson came up with 
dry-point etchings, and it was sur- 
prising how well these pieces lent 
themselves to this treatment. Mr. 
Johnson, pianist, deserves to be heard 
again soon. —R. K. 


Modern Music 
For the Classic Guitar 


Carnegie Recital Hall, June 15.— 
A program of delicately hued music 
was presented by Julio Prol, guitar; 
Ralph Freundlich, flute; and Connie 
McNeil, coloratura soprano. A com- 
bination such as this offers a com- 
poser a fascinating challenge, since 
there are any number of problems of 
texture and balance to be solved, but 
most of the composers commissioned 
to write for this concert approached 
their task with timidity. There was 
not enough exploration of the various 
possibilities that lie within the range 
of the instruments, and a somewhat 
precious attitude toward the combina- 
tion led to stereotyped mannerisms of 
writing. 


Vernon Martin’s “Songs from the | 


Spanish” were gentle in atmosphere. 
Daniel Pinkham’s “Evening Hymn”, 
also pastoral in spirit, gave the flute 


and guitar a much more persuasive | 
Wilson's | 


contrapuntal role. John 
“Three Songs to Poems of Walt Whit- 


man” had moments of freshness but | 


on the whole seemed to drag. The 


second song, “Forever Dead”, from | 


Charles Mills’s “Three Fragments 
from Sappho” showed some dramatic 


deftness. William Flanagan's “Good- 
bye My Fancy” was both effective and 
by far the most imaginatively written 
of the new compositions. Herman 
Berlandt’s “Pastorale” (flute solo) 
and “Alleluia” (flute and voice) were 
attractive in their unpretentious way. 

Works by Riegger, Tcrroba, Turina 
Granados, Ibert, Bartok, and Villa- 
Lobos gave the soloists an opportunity 
for excellent individual and duo per- 
formances in a program which did 
not break any new or exciting ground 
but nevertheless provided an absorb- 
ing evening. —R. L. 


Guggenheim Concerts 
Sponsor Goldman Band 


Central Park Mall, June 19.—Be- 
ginning its 42nd season of Guggen- 
heim Memorial Concerts, the Gold- 
man Band was once again heard from 
the harboring greens of Central Park. 
Under the able direction of Richard 
Franko Goldman, the band gave en- 
thusiastic performances of works by 
Edwin Franko Goldman, Bach, Brit- 
ten, Sousa, Walter Rodgers, Loewe, 
Johann Strauss, and Gershwin. 

In keeping with the policy of com- 
missioning contemporary composers 
to write for the band, two new 
marches were introduced at this con- 
cert. Douglas Moore's “The People’s 
Choice” had plenty of New England 
spice but did not prove as exciting as 
Richard Goldman’s “The Founda- 
tion”, which had the sort of jocular 
bounce to it that brings smiles and 
tapping feet. 

All in all, the evening proved very 
enjoyable. If one wants to hear good 
band music in a pleasant and relaxing 
atmosphere, the Mall is the place to 
be. —R. L. 


Morton Gould conducted the Gold- 
man Band in the first performance in 
Manhattan of his “St. Lawrence Suite” 
on June 28. Mr. Gould also con- 


ducted his Symphony for Band and 
“Two Traditional Tunes”. 


La Selva Conducts 
Rigoletto Performance 


Xavier Theatre, June 12.—The 
Xavier Symphony Society, Vincent La 
Selva, conductor, began its summer 
season by staging Verdi's “Rigoletto”, 
with James Buckley in the title role, 
Jerry Lo Monaco as the Duke, and 
Olivia Bonelli as Gilda. It was a 
thoroughly enjoyable performance, 
consistently well sung and imbued with 
meaningfulness. Mr. Buckley gave a 
convincing characterization, dramatic 
in gesture. His full voice was effec- 
tively used and lyrically well sustained 
except for slight roughness of tone 
quality at times. Mr. Lo Monaco’s 
easily flowing, brightly colored voice 
was flexible, and sometimes seemed a 
little on the light side. 

Miss Bonelli sang with tender, 
graceful expression and floating, 
transparent tone. Especially effective 
were her very soft high notes. As 
Sparafucile, David Rosenstein was 
dramatically strong and vocally stal- 
wart. Nonnie Arrasmith, the Madda- 
lena, had very pleasing vocal quality. 
Frank Lombardo was an impressive 
Monterone. 

Others in the cast were Yolanda 
Antoine, Giovanna and a Page; An- 
thony Palmeri, Marullo; Thomas 
Hageman, Borsa; Daniel Caruso, 
Count Ceprano; and Kathryn Dana, 
Countess Ceprano. Albert Da Costa 
was the stage director 

Under Mr. La Selva’s firm, power- 
ful and knowledgeable control the or- 
chestra sounded full-bodied and ex- 
pressive. For a second performance 
the following evening the participants 
were the same except for Salvatore 
Randazzo, as the Duke; Russell Chris- 
topher, in the title part; and Anita 
Salta, as Gilda. —D. J. B. 
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Segovia 
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m page 1]) 
from the first, tried to 
s much as possible of the origi- 
into his own transcrip- 
tions. In 1923 he was delighted to 
1 book by Hans Bruger, in 
vere collected all of the lute 
by Bach, which belonged to 
guitar though they had been 
iken over by other instruments 
Many Bach works which had been 
laimed by violinists, cellists, and 
rpsichordists were restored by 
Bruger to their birthright. 
Segovia'’s recognition that the 
pertoire was a major challenge to 
iny restorer of the classic guitar to 
1 position of world recognition 
He began to play the 
at eight, and at 15 he had 
ilready made his first arrangement. 
Even in his early days he began his 
practice of urging contemporary 
composers to write for the instru- 
ment, which was to result in a 
whole new literature 
One of Tarrega’s pupils, Emilio 
Pujol, had dedicated his life to the 
study of tablature and of the early 
music for the lute and the guitar. 


ALFREDO 


Teacher of the art of beautiful singing 


heal nusic 


ime early 
guilar 


His three books of 16th - century 
music were an inspiration to the 
young Segovia. As he reminds us, 
the lute was the only polyphonic 
instrument in its field. It was to 
profane music what the organ was 
to sacred music. Milan, Valderra- 
bano, Cabezon and others had 
written splendid works for the vi- 
huela, its Spanish equivalent. 
Miguel Llobet, who lived until 
1938, spent ten years in Paris. He 
was personally acquainted with 
Debussy, Ravel, Saint-Saéns and 
other celebrated French composers, 
but unfortunately he was convinced 
that only guitarists could write for 
the instrument, so he never asked 
them to compose anything for him. 
Segovia could gnash his teeth at 
the opportunities that were missed. 
As he points out, most guitarists 
are bad composers, and he resolved 
to rescue the music of the guitar 
from them. He had already ex- 
plored the classic literature of 
Spain, England, Italy, Germany and 
other countries, and he began early 
in his career to ask modern com- 
posers to write for the guitar. 
When Segovia made his Paris 
debut in 1924, in the audience were 
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For example 


the nervous system can be seriously agitated, and at the same time 
organic functions such as insomnia, nervous tension, 


restlessness, weakness, and vocal 


disturbance may appear during the full and vigorous respiratory acts which accompany 
singing. Furthermore, the often irregular heartbeat resulting from intense nervous agito- 
tion can cause lapsed breathing, tightening of the throat, the choked voice, and even- 
tually, the tremolo. When any of these conditions accompany bad use of breath or 
strong emotion, they can put any perfect vocal instrument into a dangerous condition. 
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Falla, Roussel, Dukas, Nin, and 
Debussy’s widow. At that concert 
he performed a piece written by 
Roussel for the occasion, called 
“Segovia”, and he has included it 
in the Golden Jubilee Album issued 
by Decca Records. 

Segovia showed me his hands, 
and the fingers of the left hand 
were strikingly longer than those of 
the right—the result of years of 
stretching. He has revolutionized 
the technique of the guitar in the 
double process of reviving the 
treasures of the past and acquiring 
new music of today for the instru- 
ment. He likens guitar technique 
to the bed of a river in which there 
is very little water. When the water 
increases in volume, the bed must 
be enlarged. As he introduced mu- 
sic by masters who were not gui- 
tarists and revived polyphonic 
works of the past, Segovia had to 
modify and to expand the tech- 
nique. 


“Backwards Through Binoculars” 


From the beginning, Segovia 
avoided harsh sounds in his play- 
ing. “The sound is the physiog- 
nomy of the artist, much more 
in the case of the players of string 
instruments than in others,” he de- 
clares. To Segovia, the guitar is 
“like an orchestra looked at back- 
wards through binoculars—like an 
orchestra from a more delicate 
planet.” The tone colors express the 
artist’s personality. 

The guitar, he says, is a 


“refuge 
from sticky sounds. It 


speaks 


straight to the hearts of the people. 
It does without the ostentation of 
technique. The guitar captures all 
of the nuances of music, from be- 
low the sea level of sonority, so to 
speak, up to the heights. Its mezzo- 
forte sounds like the fortissimo of 
other instruments.” When Segovia 
appears with orchestras, he invari- 
ably finds that the musicians delight 
in a scale of sonorities in which the 
subtler shades come into play. 

More than a third of the people 
at Segovia’s concerts here in the 
United States are young. There is 
a large body of young guitar en- 
thusiasts who have no place to 
study. Segovia has founded or en- 
couraged centers in various places 
in the world. There are guitar 
classes in the musical conserva- 
tories of Geneva, Rome, Manches- 
ter, and Barcelona, to mention only 
a few. He would like to establish 
guitar classes in several American 
universities and colleges. It is these 
that would form an ideal setting for 
the study and cultivation of the in- 
strument and its literature, he feels. 

During his summer course in 
Siena, Segovia has students from 
all over the world, including Japan 
and other oriental nations. He 
mentioned an outstanding talent, an 
English boy still in his teens, John 
Williams. His praise was warm 
and generous — and in this, too, 
Segovia is the ideal Spanish gentle- 
man. He is as notable for his cour- 
tesy, his generosity, and his 
graciousness as he is for his musi- 
cal and intellectual power. 





Levy Overture Heard 
In Caramoor Festival 


Katonah, N. Y.—The beauty of the 
Caramoor estate, the lovely new out- 
door Venetian Theatre, and appro- 
priately chosen music combined to 
make the 14th annual Caramoor 
Music Festival a highly successful 
venture. 

Alfred Wallenstein, musical direc- 
tor of the festival, included in the 
opening concert, on June 20, Brahms’s 
Serenade in D; Ravel's “Shéhéra- 
zade”, with Elena Nikolaidi as solo- 
ist; and Mendelssohn's _ incidental 
music to “A Midsummer Night's 
Dream”, with the women’s chorus 
prepared by Earl Rogers. 

On June 27, Mr. Wallenstein con- 
ducted Haydn’s “Clock” Symphony 
and Wagner’s “Siegfried Idyll” and a 
revival of Purcell’s “Ode for St. Ce- 
cilia’s Day”. Scored for mixed chorus, 
five vocal soloists, and orchestra, the 
“Ode” was given a_ performance 
worthy of its musical invention. The 
soloists were Bethany Beardslee, Rus- 
sell Oberlin, Charles Bressler, Frank 
Carroll, and James Eby. 

Scheduled for the afternoon of 
June 28 was a chamber-music pro- 
gram, with John Corigliano, violinist; 
Heida Hermanns, pianist; and a quar- 
tet from the New York Philharmonic 
as participants. Brahms’s G minor 
Piano Quartet, Prokofieff's D major 
Sonata, and the Chausson Concerto 
were played. 

The first performance of Marvin 
David Levy's “Caramoor Festival 
Overture”, commissioned by the Ro- 
sen Foundation for the occasion, be- 
gan the July 3 concert most agree- 
ably. Arnold Gamson was the con- 
ductor, and his program also included 
Schumann’s “Spring” Symphony; 


Poulenc’s “Concert Champétre”, with 
Sylvia Marlowe as harpsichord solo- 
ist; and the Handel-Harty “Royal 
Fireworks Music”. 

The Pro Musica Motet Choir, led 
by Noah Greenberg, ended the fes- 
tival on the afternoon of July 5 with 
English and Flemish music of the 
15th and 16th centuries. 


Danish Festival 


(Continued from page 13) 

Seraglio”. Bruno Bartoletti came from 
Italy to conduct fluently Pizetti’s 
“Iphigenia” and Puccini’s “Gianni 
Schicchi”; he inspired excellent sing- 
ing by the cast. John Frandsen led 
Verdi’s “Un Ballo in Maschera” with 
superb performances by Bonna Sénd- 
berg as Amelia and Ib Hansen as 
Anckarstrom. 

Among the ballets performed were 
three by the Swedish choreographer 
Birgit Cullberg: “Miss Julie”, “Me- 
dea”, and “Moon Reindeer” — the 
last about a rather dim Lapp legend. 
Balanchine’s “Concerto Barocco” was 
also impressively danced. 

A radiant climax to the festival 
was the final concert, on May 21, at 
which Mogens Woldike led Haydn’s 
“The Seasons” in Tivoli, with Ellen 
Edlers, the Hanna, singing with splen- 
did voice. 


Arrau To Play 


At Stratford Festival 


Stratford, Ont—Claudio Arrau has 
agreed to take the place of Lev Obo- 
rin, who, because of illness, was 
forced to cancel his scheduled partici- 
pation at the Stratford Shakespearean 
Festival. Mr. Arrau will give a solo 
recital on July 30 and will perform 
with the National Festival Orchestra 
on July 28 and Aug. 1. 
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Italian School of Singing 


Tradition and Gigli. 1600-1955. A 
Panegyric. By E. Herbert-Caesari. 
Robert Hale Ltd., London. 160 pp. 


This is the third of Mr. Herbert- 
Caesari’s books on singing to be pub- 
lished within a decade, the first two 
being “The Science and Sensation of 
Vocal Tone” and “The Voice of the 
Mind”. In this latest volume the 
noted teacher opens with a short sur- 
vey of the formation, development, 
and traditions of the old Italian 
“School of Singing”. These traditions, 
established between about 1600 and 
1750, were, according to Mr. Herbert- 
Caesari, arrived at through a study 
of how the “completely natural 
voice” functioned. The sensations of 
countless possessors of such voices 
and the related effects on listeners 
provided the basis for the school that 
led to the “great age” of singing, from 
the late 18th century to the beginning 
of the 20th. The author enumerates 
many of the famous singers of this 
era, bringing in anecdotes about them 
He also goes into detail about physio- 
logical aspects of singing and the 
principles of the Italian school. 

Mr. Herbert-Caesari met Beniamino 
Gigli, the late renowned Italian tenor, 
in 1908 when the singer was 18. He 
is described as an example, perhaps 
the last, of the “natural” singer, 
whose remarkably long career could 
be attributed to his proper training 

Towards the end of the book, the 
author lists some outlandish “aids” 
he has heard teachers give pupils in 
singing: “Sing through a hole in the 
back of your neck and imagine the 
audience to be at the back”; “sing 
down your spine for all your singing 
comes from there”; “sing high notes 
with a black snore’; to get the high 
notes pinch the uwvula with the ton- 
sils”. 

This is a short book, but 
absorbing one, which might well be 
profitable to anyone interested in 
singing. ee a 


a meaty, 


Books Received 


Score Reading. Books 1 & 2. By 
Roger Fiske. (Oxford University 
Press). These books are intended 


Lois Marshall, 


shown with Brian Doherty, 


primarily for students of all ages 
who are interested in learning how 
to read an orchestral score. Illus- 
trated with musical examples. 


Terms Used in Music. By Peter Gam- 


mond (Philosophical Library. 
$2.75). A compact reference book 
to the maze of theory and techni- 


cality which besets music. 60 pp. 


Conversations with Igor Stravinsky. 
By Igor Stravinsky and Robert 
Craft. (Doubleday $4). The book 
was conceived as a means of 
answering personal, musical and 
philosophical questions addressed to 
Igor Stravinsky in connection with 
his 75th birthday. The book con- 
tains letters from Debussy, Ravel, 
and Dylan Thomas. 155 pp. 


Henry Purcell: Essays on His Music. 
Edited by Imogen Holst. (Oxford 
University Press $4.25). Essays by 
Peter Pears, Benjamin Britten, Eric 
Walter White, Michael Tippett, 
Jeremy Noble, Ralph Downes, Rob- 
ert Donington, F. B. Zimmerman, 
and Nigel Fortune in celebration of 
the tercentenary of Purcell’s birth. 
135 pp. Illustrated with musical ex- 
amples. 


Orchestration — A Practical Hand- 
book. By Joseph Wagner. McGraw- 
Hill. $9.50). This book presumes no 
previous knowledge of scoring. Its 
scope ranges from a_historical- 
background survey of every instru- 
ment in the orchestra to a detailed 
and outlined plan for scoring. 366 
pp. Illustrated with musical exam- 
ples. 


. . 

Philadelphia 
(Continued from page 3) 
Suite No. 2, a less felicitous reading 
of Beethoven's Seventh Symphony. 

On June 30, under impossible 
weather conditions, Mr. Caston con- 
tinued his Dell engagements as a 
good-sized audience, which thinned 
out, sat under drenching rain. The 
Singing City Choirs, under Elaine 
Brown, sang Brahms’s “Song of Fate” 
and music by Bruckner and Handel 
It is a pity that conditions were such 


president of the Community 


Concert Association of Niagara Falls. Mr. Doherty is the author of “Father 
Malachy’s Miracle”, a great success on Broadway some years ago 
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that a just estimate cannot be given 
of what undoubtedly was a fine show- 
ing on the part of Mrs. Brown's well- 
trained choristers. 

July 2 brought a “Salute to Italy”, 
enlisting Robert Merrill as _ soloist 
and drawing one of the larger crowds 
of the young season. The Metropoli- 
tan Opera baritone started out well, 
but seemed to tire towards the end of 
the program. His best number was an 
aria from Leoncavallo’s “Zaza”. His 


“Barber of Seville” cavatina was ex- 
tremely labored in the high register. 
Other arias were sung with richness 
and amplitude, and the baritone was 
handsomely received by the audience. 

Alfredo Antonini conducted this 
concert and showed himself a con- 
summate and telling musician in Ital- 
ian operatic excerpts. The Dell Or- 
chestra played with relish and much 
finish. Mr. Antonini’s was a very real 
success. 
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NEW YORK’S MOST EXCITING NEW VOICE THACHER 


- 16th Se., NLY.C., WA 4-7464 


earl 


stough 


Director of Good Shepherd Choir Scheo! 








BERNARD TAYLOR 


Tele.: MOnument 2-6797 


464 Riverside Drive « 


Teacher of Singing 
Formerly for 22 yeors 
member of Vocal Faculty 
Juilliard School of Music 











BELLE ; ULIE SOUDAN 


Faculty: Juilliard School of Music 
0 Address: 200 Wes 57th 


TEACHER OF 
SINGING 


Sereet, New York 








CHARLES G. 


257 WEST 86th ST., N. Y. C. 


READIN 


TR 7-7573 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Assistant to the late Giuseppe De 
Luca, and the only person author- 
ized to carry on his teaching of 
the “Art of Bel Canto.” 








ROSALIE MILLER 


TEACHER OF SINGING AND INTERPRETATION 


200 West 57th St., New York 


By appoimtment only: Phone Cir. 6-9475 











YVES TINAYRE ... 


334 Riverside Drive, N.Y. 25 AC 2-0207 


Teacher of Singing 
and Interpretation 


of the greatest interpreters of 
our time.” Oscar Thompson 











WILLIAM SOWERWINE 


COACH — ACCOMPANIST 


234 West 10th St. New York 14, N. Y. 


CHlelsea 2-3711 








LILLIAN NICHOLS 


Teacher of Singing 
Member: N.Y.S.T.A, & N.A.T.S. 


375 Riverside Drive. NYC 25 AC 2-0518 and MO 3-3383 








EDWIN HUGHES 


117 East 79th St., New York 21, N.Y. « RH 4.3196 


PIANISTS PREPARED FOR PUBLIC 
PERFORMANCE AND FOR COLLEGE, 
UNIVERSITY AND CONSERVATORY 
TEACHING POSITIONS 








JULIA BEOLETTO MONROE 


Studies: 152 Church St., San Franeisee, Calif. UN 1-5935 
. Calif. (Vv 9.7308 


RAG Fl Rieon Way, Sacramento 


Voice 
Coaching 
Repertoire 








Robert G. Baird 


850 7TH AVE., N.Y.C. 19 CO 5-7937 


SPECIALIZING IN VOICE 
DEVELOPMENT 


Opera ¢ Concert ¢ Theatre 








BEVERLEY PECK 


JOHNSON 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
257 W. 86th St., 
NYC 24 TR 7-6808 








_ 
Wim. Pierce Herman 
ROBERTA PETERS, Lo y+ youse » So WILSON, 


East 94th St., 


Teacher of 


ELAINE MALBIN 
ATwater 9-6735 








EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 
var | 


SOLON ALBERTI 


“Teacher of Singers” * Voice Technic 

Ceashing in Opere—Concert—Oratorio 

Hetel Ansonia, Bwoey & Tird St. NY 23 
SU 7-1514 ead SU 7-3300 


JOHN ALLEGRA 
Bel Canto Technic Specialist 


Metropoliten Opera Studios 
1425 Bwey, NYC LO 4-2717 ex, 43 


MADELIENE K, BARTELL 
Teacher of Singing 
NYSTA—NATS 
555 Mountela Ave., Westheld, N. J. 
AD 3-4043 


WILLIAM BAUER 
Baritone—Exponent of Bel Canto and 
Russian vocal techniques 
144 W. 57 S?.. NYC JU 6-2842 


JUNE BURGESS 


All phases of Vocal Instruction 
Fac. Amer. Acad. of Dram. Arte—wrsta 
344 W. Tied %., NYC EN 22-9115 


MARIO FIORELLA 


Voice Production 
Formerly Chicago Civic O 
a 7- 




















653 7% Ave., NYC 


CAROLINE BEESON FRY 
TEACHER OF SINGING * N.A.7.5. 
oe — Picles, M. Y. 


872 Carnegie Hell! NYC. 19—Thursdeys 
CLAIRE GELDA 


Veice Production and Coaching 
17 W. Tird H., NYC TR 7-8137 


GERALD GERBER 


Teacher of Voice 
155 Riverside Drive, NYC 











TR 7-4859 


MARINKA GUREWICH 


TEACHER OF SINCING 
333 Cestret Perk W.. NYC 


1ONA HARMS 


TFACHER OF SINEING 


225 W. 99th S#.. NYC 25 AC 2-2700 
121 E. Hamilton, Englewood, N. J. LO 9.0212 


DORIS HAVENS 


Concert Coloratura .-~ 
“Waterman's European Festivals” 
Olive Carr, Pianiet-Teacher 
1405 Stelawey Mell, New York 19, N. Y. 


LOLA HAYES 
Teacher of Singing 
1200 Sth Ave., N.Y. C. 


CECILE JACOBSON 


Voice Production 
NYSTA-NATS 
143 Cersegle Holl, NYC 19 





AC 23-7573 
NATS + NYSTA 











TR 6-2989 





CO 5-3415 


ROBERT KINANDER 
Voice 
Member n.a.7.s. and N.Y.S.T.A. 
180 West 58th St... NYC Cl 7.6373 


ARTHUR KRAFT 


Teacher of 
MAC MORGAN & WM 
Eastman Sch. of Music, 








WARFIELD 
Rochester, N. Y. 





JULIA LAURENCE 
“A Good Singing Teacher 
is Worth 1,000 R 2 
1468 W. 73 St., NYC SC 4-0492 or TR 7-4700 


GRACE LESLIE 
NATS «+ NAACC 
9O Cong! Salisbury, Mass. 
Tel: A ury 1147 W 
Conn. Coll., New London (Weds, & Thurs.) 








Tod sleololb-wr- tale met aele iret 


Caroline Beeson Fry opened her 
summer session at her White Plains 
Studio on June 17. Mrs. Fry is offer- 
ing voice lessons, a teachers and con- 
ductors class, and a repertoire class. 
Ralph Herbert is conducting an opera 
class; Verena Kossodo, lieder classes; 
and Mildred Payne, a sight-reading 
class 


Philadelphia.—The 1959-60 session 
of the Academy of Vocal Arts will 
open Sept. 14 and will end July 22 
the following year 


St. Paul, Minn.—Donald Betts, 
cencert pianist, has been appointed to 
the faculty of Macalester College 


Two student recitals were given by 
pupils of Edith Eisler, violinist and 
teacher, on May 30 and 31 at her 
studio, 300 Riverside Drive, New 
York. Appearing on the programs 
were Billy Bly, Manuel Buckman, 
Linda Davies, Herbert Geisler, Ro- 
chelle Gurfinkel, Joseph Klein, Felix 
Maneiro, Marion Moser, Mario Pa- 
risi, Daniel Prince, Raymond Schrag, 
Mask Silverstein, Harold Weinberger 
(accompanied by Jeffrey Weinberger, 
guitarist), Koon Wen, and Laura Wil- 
son. Piane accompaniments were pro- 
vided by Betty Rosenblum and Joseph 
Klein. At the eonclusion of the pro- 
gram, the performers joined in small 
greups for informal sight-reading of 
ensemble music. This summer Miss 
Eisler will be teaching at the summer 
sessions of the Turtle Bay Music 
School and the Meunt Kisco School 
of Music in addition to giving private 
lessons at her studio 


Roehester, N. Y The Eastman 
Chamber Orchestra, conducted by 
Frederick Fennell, is presenting five 
Thursday evening cencerts in con- 
junctien with the EKastman School of 
Music summer session. Soloists in- 
clude Josephine Antoine, soprano; 
Ronald Leonard, cellist; Armand Ba- 
sile, pianist; and Sigurd Rascher, saxo- 
phonist. Members of the artist fac- 
ulty gave a program of chamber music 
on July 14, and Jose Echaniz, pianist, 
was scheduled to present a recital on 
July 21 


Hazel Griggs has been re-engaged 
by The Town Hall (affiliated with 
New York University) to conduct the 
secoml series of “Interpretation of 
Piano Masterpieces” during the 1959- 
60 season. Exght young artist pianists 
will be selected as performers in 
auditiens to be held in September. 
Application for an appointment to 
play in audition may be obtained by 
writing to The Town Hall, 123 West 
43rd Street. New York 36, N. Y. The 
series will be given on four Wednes- 
day mornings at 11 and four Monday 
afternoons at 5:30. It is designed to 
promote outstanding talent as well as 
to offer the music-lover an oppor- 
tunity to hear a comprehensive pro- 
gram covering four centuries of key- 
board music, with discussions of the 
interpretation of each composition 
performed 


Evanston, Ill.—Northwestern Uni- 
versity conferred honorary Doctor of 
Fine Arts degrees on Marian Ander- 
son and Fritz Reiner at its 101st com- 
mencement exercises, June 15. Thor 
Johnson, director of orchestral activi 
ties in the school of music, was in- 
vited by the Prague Spring Festival 
to be guest conductor in Czechoslo- 
vakia in June. George Howerton, dean 
of the music school, directed the 


choral workshop sessions at the Amer- 
ican Guild of Organists regional con- 
vention, in Kansas City, Mo., June 
21-24. Louis Crowder, professor of 
piano, was elected president of the 
Society of American Musicians for 
1959-60. 


Chicago.—Sidney Harth, recently 
appointed concertmaster of the Chi- 
cago Symphony, has been named an 
instructor in violin at De Paul Uni- 
versity’s school of music. He will be- 
gin teaching in September. 
held its annual commencement week 
concert at Thorne 
under the 
vitch. 


direction of Paul Stasse- 


Chicago.—The 64th annual com- 
mencement concert of the Sherwood 
Music School was held at Orchestra 
Hall on Jume 11 under the direction 
of Rudolph Reiners. 


Joni Carroll, ten-year-old singer, 
who has been a pupil of Verne Reider 
for the past three years, won first 
prize in a May competition spon- 
sored by the Catholic Youth of Amer- 
ica at the Brooklyn Academy. 


Boulder, Colo.—Joseph Szigeti, vio- 
linist, and the Juilliard String Quartet 
will join Paul Parmelee, pianist and 
associate professor at the University 
of Colorado in presenting an inten- 
sive three-week course of “Music in 
the 26th Century as a Creative Art”, 
opening July 20. Band concerts, stu- 
dent and faculty recitals, organ re- 
citals, choral and symphony concerts, 
operatic performances, and participa- 
tion in the Red Rocks concerts are 
also part of the university’s musical 
activities this summer. 


The Metropolitan Music School 
opened an eight-week summer session 
on June 22, under the direction of 
Rudolf Jankel. 


Pierre Bernac is spending the week 
of July 16-25 in the studio of James 
Shomate. He will be teaching an in- 
tensive course in the French song 
repertoire 


Chautauqua, N. Y.—Ozan Marsh 
again heads the piano department of 
the Chautauqua School of Music this 
summer. His duties include 14 master 
classes, 14 interpretation recitals, pri- 
vate teaching, and appearances with 
the Chautauqua Symphony. In Au- 
cust he will be piano soloist with the 
University of Miami Symphony. This 
past season he was heard in over 110 
concerts in the United States 
Canada. 


For its 20th anniversary, the 
Children’s Opera Company of New 
York, Eva Leoni, director, presented 
performances of “Die Fledermaus” on 
June 13 and 20. Frederick Popper was 
at the piano, and the choreography 
was by Maria Nevelska. The cast 
included Barbara Stabile, Helena 
Hladik, Lee Stanleigh, Charles Vic- 
tor, and Joice Lynn. 


J.—Richard Cum- 
composing the scores for 
plays by Molnar, Beckett, and 
Shakespeare, which are being pre- 
sented by the University Players at 
Murray Theatre here this summer. 
Mr. Cumming will also accompany 
Janice WHarsanyi, soprano; Donald 
Gramm, bass; and Joyce Flissler, vio- 
linist, in these artists’ recitals this 
summer at Princeton. 


Princeton, N. 
ming is 





De Paul | 


Hall on June 9 | 


and | 





‘gee LINDGREN-QUERZE 

ormerly of Chicago Opera Co. 

Sens wane tone beauty, 

853 Wh Ave, NY’ nd le) Cr 6-879 

MARJORIE MITTON 
Soprano—Teacher—Concert—Opera 
Special Classes in ish Diction 

7 West 96th St.. NYC « UN 739 « NYSTA 








FLORENCE MORSBACH 


Teacher of Singing 
N.A.TS. and N.Y.S.T.A. 
Ave., Hartsdale, WN. Y. 
RO 1-1845 
MARQUESA de PORCELLI 
VOICE SPECIALIST-CONSULTANT 
Former Ist Aset. to Prof. E. 
Herbert-Caesari, teacher of Gigli 
1203 Carn. Hall, NYC WE 8-8221/JU 270 
CATARINA PORTA 
TEACHER OF BEL CANTO 
(Italian style of singing) 
54 Westmoent St. (4-2187) 
Holifex, Nove Scotia, 
VERNE REIDER 
For Greater Artistry 
ask about “VOC A PAN” 
July & Aug-—Weds. by Appt. 
162 W. 54 S#., NYC 19 Ci 7-0516 


RUTH SHAFFNER 


soprano—Teacher of Singing 
145 East 39th St., NYC Tel LE 24800 


MADAME SOLANO 


TEACHER OF SINOINC 


VOICE PRODUCTION 
171 W. 71 St. (2A) NYC 


ZENKA STAYNA 
Voice—Program Building 
Teacher of Daniza Ilitsch, Inge Manski 
(form. Met. Op.) and other artists. 
164 W. 79th St., NYC TR 3-9214 
BRIER STOLLER (Lily Paget) 
HEAD OF VOICE DEPARTMENTS 
Pittsfield Community Music School 
Mies Hall’s School * prrrsrietn, MASS. 


DOLF SWING =onats « nrsta 
VOICE DEVELOPMENT AND COACHING 
Faculty: Juilliard School of Music * 


Amer. Acad. of Teachers of Singi 
15 W. 67th St., NY 23 TR 7- 


NUTA THORNER 


Teacher of Voice and Dictien 
152 W. 57 St., NYC co 5-8909 


LIL! WEXBERG 
TEACHER OF sincinc * Voice Placement 


Faculty N. Y. College of Music 
Studio: 166 W. 72 St., MY 23 TR 3-4624 


285 Se. 

















Ly 56-3115 























BERKLEY Summer Music School 
at Nasson College, Springvale, Maine. 
Strings, Flute, Piano. Individual Lee 


sons. Chamber Music, Art. 
For brochure: Secy. 315 W. 98th St., N.Y.C. 


CORNELL OF IOWA 


Conservatory of Music 
Paut Becxnetm, Ph.D., Director 
Home of oldest May Music Festival 
West of the Mississippi River 
Mount Vernon, lowe 








DALCROZE School of Music 


Only authorized Dalcroze teachers’ 
training school in the Americas. 
161 E. 73rd St., NYC 21 TR 9.0316 











EMERICH MEMORY 


Training Course for Professionals 


315 W. 57th St., NYC CO 5-0838 





MUSICAL AMERICA 








CLARENCE ADLER 
Pianist-Teacher 
336 Central Park West, NY 25 


CARLOS BUHLER 
Pianist and Teacher 


Former Ist Asst. to Matthey 
$34 Madison Ave., NYC i. 5-6369 


GLADYS MAYO 


Piano and Allied Subjects 
650 Riverside Drive, NYC MO 2-6114 











KATHRINE PARKER 
Pianist and Teacher 

Juilliard School of Music 

~y eg Divisies 
nYc 


185 Claremon 


JAMES PITTMAN 


Pianist and Teacher 
160 W. 73rd St., N.Y.C., TR3-0105 or TR 7-6700 


ROSE RAYMOND 


Pianist and Teacher 


Exponent of MATTHAY Principles 
320 W. 86th St., N. Y. 24 EN 2-7586 


SARA SOKOLSKY-FREID 


Concert Pianist-Teacher 
On wevp aM-FM Thurs. 8:45 pm 
315 W. 57th St., NYC Cl 7-7235 


Coach-Accompanist 


IGOR CHICHAGOV 


VOCAL COACH 
For 8 Years Assoc. of Rosa Ponselle 


Hotel Ansonia, NYC (Wed-Sat) SU 7-3300 


RICHARD CUMMING 


COACH-ACCOMPANIST 
56 Irving PI., NYC 3 


UN 4.6020 




















GR 3-1258 


FRANK CUSUMANO 


Accompanist to World-Famous Singers 
245 West 74th St., NYC 4-0894 


EVELYN HANSEN 


COACH-ACCOMPANIST 
160 W. 73rd St., NYC 
TR 3-9277 or TR 7-6700 


WALTER HATCHEK 
Coach-Accompanist of Eugene Conley, 


Igor Gorin. Dolores Wilson 
Phones: Studio—CO 5-8909 Home: Li 4-1815 


CARROLL HOLLISTER 


Concert ae Repertoire ¢ Voice Production 
otel “we Arw 


140 W. 69th st 


MR. BYRL NEFF 


Coach-Accompanist 
675 West End Ave., NYC 














SC 4-1659 





Ri 9-7269 


ANNE MARIE RANDAL 


OF PARIS 


Concert Repertoire featuring the French 
40 E. 10 St., NYC 3 7-6999 


JAMES SHOMATE 


COACH-ACCOMPANIST 
116 E, 57th St., NYC 


MAX WALMER 


Accompanist 
315 West 57th St., NYC 


ALICE WIGHTMAN 


5 ay Accompanist 
Met O Studios 
1425 Broadway, nyo LO 5-2431 








PL 3-8191 





Coach 


JU 2-6121 





Ri 9-4922 | 
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Aspen, Colo.—Carroll Hollister has 
been appointed assistant to Felix 
Popper in the opera workshop here. 
He will spend his summer here with 
his bride of a few weeks, the concert 
soprano Beatrice Rippy. In September, 
Mr. Hollister opens his studio in the 
Spencer Arms Hotel in New York 
City. Aspen has received a grant of 
$1,000 from ASCAP for the further- 


| ance of performances of contempor- 
| ary music, 


Luisa Stojowska, pianist and teacher, 
will be one of the judges during the 
International Piano Contest to be held 
in Rio de Janeiro between Aug. 14 
and 30. 


Luther Noss, dean of the Yale 
University school of music, spoke at 
commencement exercises of the Man- 
hattan School of Music on May 28. 
John Brownlee, director, presented 
diplomas to 77 masters and 86 bache- 
lors of music. This year at Manhat- 
tan there were students from 43 states 
and 27 foreign countries. Manhattan 
school’s new facilities will be ready 
for the fall term. 


Philadelphia. The Philadelphia 
Musical Academy awarded honorary 
Doctor of Music degrees to Fredric 
R. Mann, who has given outstanding 
support to such musical ventures as 
the Robin Hood Dell concerts, and 
to Howard Taubman, music critic of 
the New York Times. 


Boston.—The Boston Conservatory 
of Music concluded its spring series of 
artist-student recitals with a solo re- 
cital by Nadya Kissaun, a Fulbright 
scholar from Malta. This summer, 
the conservatory inaugurates its new 
summer travel-study credit courses in 
music education. Francis W. Findlay 
will guide his students to all the chief 
music and drama festivals of Europe. 
Robert Dumm, dean of the conser- 
vatory, has been appointed to the 
staff of musical artists of Concert 
Network, Inc. He is conducting a 
series of broadcasts over WNCN and 
WBCN, the New York and Boston 
stations of the network 


The Mannes College of Music held 
its annual commencement exercises 
on June 8. The graduating students 
were members of the second class to 
complete the full five-year course 
leading to a Bachelor of Science De- 
gree in Music since the college pro- 
gram was initiated in 1953. Taking 
part in the musical portion of the 
program were Morey Ritt, péanist; 
Guy Lumia and Nancy Cirillo, vio- 
linists; Jesse Levine, violist; Joan 
Brockway, cellist; the Mannes Motet 
Choir, directed by Noah Greenberg 


Salt Lake City.—The eighth annual 
Vocal Workshop of the University of 
Utah, Solon Alberti, director, will be 
held Aug. 10 to 14. During two weeks 
preceding the workshop, July 27 to 
Aug. 7, Mr. Alberti will give private 
lessons at the university. Other mem- 
bers of the faculty will be Victor 
Alexander Fields, Richard J. Cum- 
mings, and Alonzo J. Morley. 


Boston.—Richard Burgin, associate 
conductor and concertmaster of the 
Boston Symphony, has been ap- 
pointed to the faculty of Boston 
University. As professor of violin 
and conducting in the division of 
music, he will conduct special con- 
certs of the University Chamber Or- 
chestra and will teach violin and ad- 
vanced conducting to specially quali- 
fied students. He will also lecture on 
performance problems for advanced 
performers in classes open to special 
as well as full-time students 


A scene from Benjamin Britten’s “The Rape of Lucretia” 
Arts of Philadelphia. 


Academy of Vocal 


Reuben Goldberg 
as staged by the 
Pictured above are Marianne 


Kehrli as a Maid, Roy Wilde as Tarquinius, Dean Bennett as Junius, and 


Ronald Andrews as Collatinus 


Pittsburgh. — Robert Lawrence, 
conductor, music critic, author and 
lecturer, has been named music direc- 
tor of the Chatham College opera 
workshop, which opens its 17th ses- 
sion Aug. 2 and continues through 
Aug. 30. Lorenzo Malfatti, of the 
college vocal department, will be ad- 
ministrator and coach of the work- 
shop. 


Heifetz Made 
UCLA Professor 


Los Angeles.—Jascha Heifetz, the 
eminent violinist, has been appointed 
Regents’ Professor of Music and 
Artist in Residence at the University 
of California, Los Angeles, effective 
July 1. 

Mr. Heifetz will offer a master 
violin class of eight to ten carefully 
selected students, a course in the mu- 
sical literature of the violin, and a 
series of seminars and musically illus- 
trated lectures on several campuses 

Last year Mr. Heifetz conducted a 
highly successful master violin class 
at UCLA under the auspices of Uni 
versity Extension 


San Juan Plans 
Music Conservatory 

San Juan, P.R.—Puerto Rico's act- 
ing governor, Roberto Sanchez Vilella, 
has signed a bill creating a Common 
wealth Conservatory of Music. The 
bill calls for an outlay of $230,000 m 
the fiscal year 1960-61 for initial or- 
ganization and development. At the 
same time, the acting governor ap- 
proved a separate appropriation of 
$30,000 for drawing up plans for a 
Commonwealth Music Center 

Pablo Casals, originator of the 
Festival Casals here and musical di 
rector of the Puerto Rico Symphony, 
will head the new Conservatory 

Instruction in the Conservatory is 
expected to begin early next year 
Part of its task will be the training 
of musicians for the Puerto Rico 
Symphony and for the Casals Fes 
tival itself. 


Tuthill Retires 


From Southwestern 


Memphis, Tenn.—On May 3, the 
Southwestern Singers and Orchestra 
presented a complete performance of 
Bach’s B minor Mass under the di- 
rection of Burnet C. Tuthill. The 


student forces were augmented by 
alumni to make a chorus of 90 voices 
and an orchestra of 26. This was in 
the nature of a gala event because it 
marked the end of Mr. Tuthill’s 24- 
year career as director of music at 
Southwestern College in Memphis. He 
is being retired at the end of June. 

Mr. Tuthill has been secretary of 
the National Association of Schools 
of Music for the 35 years of its ex- 
istence. He founded the Society for 
the Publication of American Music 
in 1919, and after 30 years as its 
treasurer he retired to the post of 
vice-president 


Teaching Uses 
Of Norelco Shown 


On June 22, at Carl Fischer Concert 
Hall, performing artists began pro- 
viding live demonstrations of reeerd 
ing and playback techniques for the 
teaching of music, using the Norelco 
“Continental” tape recorder. 


STRINGS 


PAUL DOKTOR 
VIOLIST 
Fac. Mannes College * Summer Fac. 


Colorado Coll., Colorado Springs 
171 W. 71st St., nyc 648 


EDITH EISLER Violin 
& Chamber Music—Flesch-Rostal Meth. 


Faculty: Turtle Bay, Bronx Heuse, 
Herace Mann, Mi. Kiseo Music School 
300 Riverside ive, NYC MO 3-1233 


BENAR HEIFETZ 
CELLIST 


Now teocking in N.Y.C. & Great Neck. 
30 Deep Dale Dr., Gt. Neck, Li HU 7-3264 


THRUSTON JOHNSON 
Violinist-Conductor 
Augustana College Sioux Folls, $. Dakota 


ALFRED TROEMEL vioun 


—— ~ Leopold Auer Tone and Technic 
Manhattan School of Music or 


336 E. 71 Street, New York 21, WN. Y. 


LOIS WANN 
Oboist—Teacher 


Fac. :Juill..N.Y.Col.,Bx.House,Mannes 
77 Kensington Rd., Bronxville DE 7-1180 





























In the news 20 years ago 


Walter Damrosch (left) is greeted by Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia as he 


comes on the platform to conduct the opening concert at Lewisohn 


1939 


Stadium in 





A crowd of 12,000 
Lewisohn Stadium to hear Walter 
Damrosch conduct the opening con 
cert of the summer season, with Al 
bert Spalding as violin soloist 


gathers in 


The fourth season of Chicago Sym 
phony Ravinia finds Sir 
Adrian Boult making his Midwest de 
but on opening night 


concerts al 


Magnificent performances of Verdi's 
“Aida” usher in the 18th season of 
“Symphonies Under the Stars” in 
Hollywood Bowl. Pietro Cimini leads 
the Verdi score, the 300th time he 
has done so, and an audience of 
15,000 attends. Heading the cast are 
Dusolina Giannini, Bruna Castagna, 
Frederick Jagel Richard Bonelli, 
Tudor Williams and Douglas Beattie 

. . . 

For the Robin Hood Dell opening 
in Philadelphia, a Viennese program 
led by Eugene Ormandy is heard by 
6,000 persons 

. #4 

Boito’s “Mefistofele” is the unusual 
choice of opera for opening night at 
the Cincinnati Zoo. Norman Cordon 
sings the title role, with Norina 
ind Sydney Raner as Margu 
ite and Faust Fausto Cleva con 


(sreco 


ducts 

» oe “se 

The 
under 
Don 
Figaro 


Glyndebourne 

way, the repertoire 

Giovanni “The Marriage of 
und Verdi's “Macbeth” 


Festival gets 


including 


K els enjoys 


1S two festivals de 
voted to Movzart 


The first, under the 
patronage of Queen Elizabeth, in 
cludk oncert led by Charles 
Mut with Szymon Goldberg as 
soloist nd operas conducted by 
Han Knappertsbusch and Eugen 
Szenkar | other festival is held 
at the The Royal de la Monnaie, 
with art vostly from Glynde 
bourn: 
. . >. 

heads the Ballets 
troupe, which takes 
ce May Festival. An 
‘ram is led by the 
Flying Dutchman” is 
ers from the Frank- 


Leon ine 
de Mont 
part in the | 
all-Stravinsky 
composer I} 
presented 
furt Opera 

. 

Vaclav is praised for his 

conducting « vorak’s opera “Rus- 


32 


salka”, several Czech symphonic 
works, Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, 
and Mozart's “The Magic Flute” in a 
May festival in Prague 
. . . 
Amsterdam imports the 
Opera’s production of Hindemith’s 
“Mathis der Maler” and gives it an 
appreciative reception 
. . a. 
Kurt Baum and Ella Flesch sing 
the leading roles in a Basel revival 
of Gluck’s “Alceste” 


Zurich 


Stokowski To Conduct 
City Opera Opening 
When the New York City Opera 
opens its 1959 fall season, on Sept. 
24, Leopold Stokowski will conduct 
a double bill of Carl Orff’s “Carmina 


Burana”, in its first stage performance 
in New York. 


Mozart's “Cosi Fan Tutte” has been 
added to the company’s repertoire for 
the fall season. The opera will be 
given in English in the Ruth and 
Thomas Martin adaptation. Robert 
Fletcher will design the sets and cos- 
tumes. 


Flaviano Labo, Italian tenor and 
formerly of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, will appear with the New 
York City Opera during its coming 
fall season. Mr. Labo will make his 
debut in Puccini's “Turandot”. Gianna 
Galli, Italian soprano, who made a 
successful debut with the company 
last fall, has been re-engaged and will 
make a number of appearances in 
“La Bohéme” and “La Traviata”. 


Fifth Week Added 


To Empire State Fete 


A fifth week has been added to the 
Empire State Music Festival’s season, 
which opened July 10 in the Anthony 
Wayne Recreation Area at Bear Mt.- 
Harriman State Park. On Aug. 8, a 
full stage production of Puccini's “La 
Bohéme” will be presented, with 
Elaine Malbin, Jacqueline Moody, 
Barry Morell, Frank Valentino, Calvin 
Marsh, William Wildermann and Ger- 
hard Pechner. On Aug. 9, a twilight 
concert will feature the Modern Jazz 
Quartet with the Symphony of the 
Air, under the leadership of Gunther 
Schuller. 


Letters to the Editor 


Allentown Symphony Hall 
To the Editor 


It all happened very quickly and 
very suddenly. The owners of our 
Lyric Theatre are Philadelphians and 
had decided to take an offer of a 
concern here in town who wanted the 
land for a parking lot. That would 
have left us without a theatre 
the high school auditorium stage is 
too small to accommodate our orches 
tra: the same is true of the several 
movie houses in town 

It was either buy the auditorium 
“or else”, but we were not quite sure 
how much support we could get or 
if we could raise the money, especially 
as there had just been two big drives 
for funds and the YMCA-YWCA was 
currently starting a $2,000,000 drive 
for a new building 

So we quickly went into action. We 
are very proud of the fact that we 
did not ask one person we mere- 
ly told them what was happening, 
what the orchestra was faced with, 
and before we knew it, we had $130. 
000 raised enough to buy the 
building plus partially pay for the 
improvements that must be made be- 
fore the theatre can open in the fall 

We are looking forward to open- 
ing our tenth anniversary (the year 
after this) in a completely newly deco- 
rated theatre 

We now have 50 Symphony Hall 
Founders, none giving less than 
$1,000. And no one we approached 
turned us down. We feel the most 
heartwarming thing about it is the 
way the citizens of Allentown rallied 


when the existence of their symphony 
was threatened because of loss of a 
hall. We feel it reflects the high es- 
steem that our Symphony has had in 
the community and the prestige it 
carries as Allentown's most successful 
venture. We are also proud of the 
fact that ever since we began 
we have always had a completely sold 
out house. We sell the symphony on 
a series basis only .. . all seats are 
sold before we open in the fall, and 
it has been that way ever since the 
beginning. We have had no financial 
problems and have never been in 
debt. We operate at a loss naturally, 
but this is made up by contributions 
of individuals and an endowment 
fund 
Virginia E. Wartman 
Executive Secretary, 
Allentown Symphony 
Allentown, Pa 


Music Books Wanted 
To the Editor: 

The Music Rehabilitation Center is 
in the process of collecting a repre- 
sentative library of books on music: 
the history of music, the lives of the 
composers, the stories of the operas, 
etc. These books will be available on 
loan to patients referred for music 
therapy. Any additions you can make 
to this collection would be most wel- 
come. Please telephone Miss Florence 
Tyson, PLaza 1-0530 for pick-up 
arrangements. 

Musicians Emergency Fund 
Hospitalized Veterans Service 
745 Fifth Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


MUSICAL AMERICA’S 
REPRESENTATIVES 


United States 


ATLANTA: Katherine Skogstad, Atlan- 
ta Journal. 

BALTIMORE: George Kent 
Peabody Conservatory. 

BUFFALO: Berna  Bergholtz, 
Library, Lafayette Square. 

BOSTON: Cyrus Durgin, Boston Globe. 

CHICAGO: Howard Talley, 5813 Black- 
stone Ave., Chicago 37. 

CINCINNATI: Mary Leighton, 506 East 
Fourth St. 

CLEVELAND: Frank Hruby, 
land Press. 

DALLAS: George C. Leslie, 6628 Van- 
derbilt Ave. 

DENVER: Emmy Brady Rogers, 1000 
East First Ave. 

DETROIT: Richard Fandel, 
Robson. 

INDIANAPOLIS: Eleanor Y. Pelham, 
5211 Boulevard Place. 
KANSAS CITY: Blanche 
Newbern Hotel, 

Blvd. 

LOS ANGELES: Dorothy Huttenback, 
Business Manager, 432 Philharmonic 
Auditorium. 

Albert Goldberg, Correspondent, Los 
Angeles Times. 

MIAMI: Arthur Troostwyk, 711 81st St., 
Miami Beach. 

MINNEAPOLIS: Paul S. Ivory, Depart- 
ment of Music, University of Minne- 
sola. 

PHILADELPHIA: Max de Schauensee, 
Philadelphia Bulletin. 

PITTSBURGH: J. Fred Lissfelt, 
Shady Ave. 

ST. LOUIS: Charles Monees, St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 

SAN FRANCISCO: Arthur Bloomfield, 
San Francisco Call-Bulletin. 

SEATTLE: Maxine Cushing Gray, 4558 
9th Ave., N.E. 


Bellows, 


Public 


Cleve- 


16882 


Lederman, 
525 East Armour 


1515 


Foreign Countries 


ARGENTINA: Enzo Valenti Ferro, 
Buenos Aires Musical, Avenida Pueyr- 
redon 336, Buenos Aires. 

AUSTRALIA: W. Wagner, 
Road, Edgecliff, Sydney. 

Dorian Le Gallienne, 24 Orrong 
Road, Arnadale, Melbourne S.E. 
3, Victoria. 

AUSTRIA: Erwin von Mittag, Franzis- 
kaner Platz 1, Vienna 1. 

BELGIUM: Edouard Mousset, 
d’Arlon 22, Brussels. 

BRAZIL: Herbert J. Friedmann, Caixa 
Postal 971, Rio de Janeiro. 

CANADA: Colin Sabiston, 4 Farnham 
Ave., Toronto 7 

BENGLAND: Harold Rosenthal, 6 
Woodland Rise, London, N. 10. 

FRANCE: Claude Rostand, 7 rue Cher- 
noiz, Paris 16. 

GERMANY: H. H. Stuckenschmidt, 
Berlin-Dahlem, Podbielskialle 65. 

Everett Helm, Frittlingen bei Rott- 
weil, Wurttemberg. 

ITALY: Peter Dragadze, Via San Vin- 
cenzo 8, Milan. 

William Weaver, Via del Consolato 
6, Rome. 

MEXICO: Manuel Aguilar, Jr., Sierra 
Juitepec 115, Mexico 10, D. F. 

NETHERLANDS: Lex van Delden, 
Het Parool, N. Z. Voorburgwal 225, 
Amsterdam. 

PORTUGAL: Katherine H. de Car- 
neyro, 363 rua Antonia Carneiro, 
Porto. 

SPAIN: Antonio Iglesias, No. 58 Arda, 
Madrid. 

YUGOSLAVIA: Dragan Lisac, Petrinj- 
ska 6, Zagreb. 
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OBITUARIES 


ERNEST NEWMAN 


Tadworth, Surrey, England.—Ernest 
Newman, one of the world’s leading 
music critics and the foremost author- 
ity on Richard Wagner, died at his 
home here on July 7 at the age of 90. 
A full resume and appreciation of Mr. 
Newman's career will be presented in 
the next issue of MUSICAL AMERICA. 


MARYLA JONAS 


Maryla Jonas, 48, Polish-born con- 
cert pianist, died in her New York 
home on July 3 of systematic mono- 
liasis, a rare blood disease that had 
forced her retirement from her career. 

Born in Warsaw in 1911, Miss 
Jonas became a pupil of Paderewski 
after making her debut with the War- 
saw Philharmonic in 1920. In 1922. 
she won the International Chopin Prize 
and a year later 
the International 
Beethoven Prize. 

The Nazi inva- 
sion of Poland in 
1939 eventually re- 
sulted in the deaths 
of her husband, a 
brother, and her 
parents. She her- 
self spent several 
months in a con- 
centration camp, 
from which she 
managed to escape 
to Berlin. There 
the Brazilian Em- 
bassy provided her with a passport to 
Rio de Janeiro 

The nervous strain of her experi- 
ences forcerd her to give up playing 
the piano in Rio, and she spent several 
months in a sanatorium. On a tour of 
Brazil, Artur Rubinstein tricked Miss 
Jonas into playing again, and she 
toured South and Central America 
thereafter for several years. 

On Feb. 25, 1946, she made an un- 
heralded debut in New York, in Car- 
negie Hall, which was hailed so en- 
thusiastically by a number of New 
York critics that a career in this 
country was virtually assured. 

In 1952 poor health forced her to 
leave the concert stage, and it was 
not until 1956 that she was able, on 
a very limited scale, to revive her 
concert schedule 

Surviving besides her second hus- 
band, Dr. Ernest G. Abraham, are a 
brother, Severyn J. Jonas, and a sister, 
Mrs. Bertha Holin 


Maryla Jonas 


LAZARE SAMINSKY 


Port Chester, N. ¥ Lazare Sam- 
insky, 76, music director emeritus of 
Temple Emanu-El in New York, died 
here July 1 at the United Hospital. 
Mr. Saminsky, who had considerable 
stature as a composer and wrote pro- 
lifically, was born in Odessa and stud- 
ied at the Moscow and St. Petersburg 
Conservatories before coming to this 
country in 1921. He made his Amer- 
ican debut as a conductor in Detroit 
in 1921. His first position in New 
York was as conductor of the Friends 
of Music in 1922. 

In recent years Mr.Saminsky was 
best known for the annual Three 
Choirs Festivals in New York. 

Numerous ballet scores, orchestral 
works (including three symphonies— 
“Of the Rivers”, “Of the Summits”, 
and “Of the Seas”), chamber music, 
and choral works were composed by 
Mr. Saminsky. He also wrote exten- 
sively, including the books “Music of 
Our Day”, “Music of the Ghetto and 
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the Bible”, and “Living Music of the 
Americas”. He was a founder and di- 
rector of the League of Composers. 

He is survived by his wife, Jennifer 
Gandar. 

ETHEL NEWCOMB 

Whitney Point, N. Y.—Ethel New- 
comb, 83, pianist and teacher, died at 
her home here on July 3. A pupil of 
Theodor Leschetizky in Vienna, she 
was his assistant from 1904 to 1908. 
She made her debut in 1902 with the 
Vienna Philharmonic. 

She became widely known in Ger- 
many and the United States as a spe- 
cialist in the music of Beethoven, 
Schumann, and Brahms, and by the 
time World War I had arrived, Miss 
Newcomb had established a studio in 
this country. Her book “Leschetizky 
as I Knew Him”, was published in 
1921. 

Surviving are two sisters, Mrs. 
abeth N. Clinton and Mrs. 
N. Finch 


Eliz- 
Marjorie 


OLE WINDINGSTAD 


Kingston, N. Y.—Ole Windingstad, 
73, former conductor of the Oslo Phil- 
harmonic and the Brooklyn Sym- 
phony, died at Kingston Hospital on 
June 4. Mr. Windingstad received his 
musical education at the Oslo and 
Leipzig Conservatories and was the 
regular conductor of the Oslo Phil- 
harmonic from 1923 to 1926. He was 
a guest conductor with many orches- 
tras in the United States. From 1940 
through 1944, he was conductor of 
the New Orleans Symphony, and he 
appeared with the New York Phil- 
harmonic in 1942 and 1945. Surviving 
are his wife, a son, and a grandchild. 


BARBARA KEMP 


West Berlin, Germany.—Barbara 
Kemp, 73, German operatic soprano, 
died here recently. The wife of Max 
von Schillings, she made her debut 
with the Metropolitan Opera on 
March 1, 1923, in the American pre- 
miere of her husband’s “Mona Lisa”. 
In two seasons with the company she 
also sang Aida and several Wagnerian 
roles. 


THEODORE SCHEIDL 


Tubingen, Germany. — Theodor 
Scheidl, 78, noted Viennese-born bari- 
tone, died here recently. From 1924 
to 1930 he sang leading roles at the 
Bayreuth Festival. He also appeared 
in the title role of “Boris Godunoff” 
in St. Petersburg, sang many Wagner 
and Verdi roles in Berlin and through- 
out Germany, and won a _ distin- 
guished reputation as a lieder singer. 


FELIX DEYO 


Baldwin, L. I—Felix Le Couppey 
Deyo, 71, composer, conductor and 
for many years music critic of the 
former Brooklyn Standard Union 
died here on June 22. Born in Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., 
the Brooklyn Conservatory of Music. 
He is survived by a daughter, a son 
and three grandchildren. 


GLADYS CASTANER 

Milan, Italy —Gladys Castaner, 30, 
Puerto Rican soprano, died here on 
June 23. Miss Castaner, who had 
appeared in many theatres in Italy in 
opera and recital, had just been in- 
vited by La Scala to sing the role of 
Leonora in “Il Trovatore” during the 
summer season. 


he was a graduate of | 


Philharmonic Tour 
Longest in History 


On Aug. 3 the New York Phil- 
harmonic will set forth on the longest 
foreign tour in the orchestra's history, 
giving during a ten-week period a 
total of 50 concerts in 26 cities of 
Europe and the Near East. The tour, 
arranged under the President's Special 
International Program for Cultural 
Presentations administered by the 
American National Theatre and 
Academy, will be the Philharmonic’s 
first visit to 11 countries: Bulgaria, 
Finland, Holland, Lebanon, Luxem- 
bourg, Norway, Poland, Russia, 
Sweden, Turkey and Yugoslavia. 

The two principal-conductors of the 
orchestra during the tour will be 
Leonard Bernstein, the Philharmonic’s 
music director, and Thomas Schippers. 
This will be the first time that a 
European tour by a United States 
orchestra has been conducted entirely 
by American-born and American- 
trained musicians. 

Mr. Bernstein will be piano soloist 
with the orchestra on various occa- 
sions, as will Seymour Bernstein, who 
will serve as associate conductor 
during the tour and will conduct one 
of the Baalbek concerts. Eight Ameri 
can works are in the tour repertorie, at 
least one of which will be heard in 
each program. 

The orchestra will take part in the 
first United States program to be 
telecast on European television, in a 
special concert on Sept. 26. 


Athens to London via Moscow 


The following is the schedule of the 
tour: Athens Festival (Greece), Aug 
5, 6; Baalbek Festival (Lebanon), 
Aug. 8, 9; Istanbul (Turkey), Aug 11, 
12; Sofia (Bulgaria), Aug. 13, 14; Salz- 
burg (Austria), Aug. 16; Warsaw (Po- 
land), Aug. 18, 19, 20; Moscow 
(USSR), ten concerts between Aug. 22 
and Sept. 2; Leningrad (USSR), eight 
concerts between Sept. 4 and 12; 
Scheveningen (Holland), Sept. 13; 
Dusseldorf (Germany), Sept. 15; Essen 
(Germany), Sept. 16; Luxembourg, 
Sept. 18; Paris (France), Sept. 20; 
Basle (Switzerland), Sept. 21; Munich 
(Germany), Sept. 22; Belgrade (Yugo- 
slavia), Sept. 23, 24; Venice Festival 
(Italy), Sept. 26; Milan (Italy), Sept. 
28, 29; Hamburg (Germany ), Sept. 30; 
Berlin Festival (Germany), Oct. 1; 
Oslo (Norway), Oct. 3; Helsinki (Fin- 
land), Oct. 4; Abo (Finland), Oct. 5; 
Stockholm (Sweden), Oct. 6; Géteborg 
(Sweden), Oct. 8; London (England), 
Oct. 10. 

Final announcement of the tour 
was withheld for a number of weeks 
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until the Philharmonic Society and 
Local 802 concluded negotiations on 
a contract for the 1959-60 season. The 
new contract will provide for 41 
weeks of continuous employment for 
the orchestra, including a 30-week 
New York season (Oct. 15, 1959, 
through May 15, 1960), a week’s paid 
vacation during the Christmas holi- 
days, and the ten-week tour of Europe 
and the Near East. Principal new pro- 
visions in the contract call for a 
minimum weekly salary of $170, a 
weekly minimum salary of $180 for 
tours, and a new major medical in- 
surance plan to be carried by the 
Society. 


™ . 

Chicago 

(Continued from page 3) 

Jackson Agency, George Kuyper, 
manager of the orchestra, his efficient 
assistant, Philip Hart, and Walter 
Hendl, associate conductor of the 
orchestra and artistic director of the 
festival. 

By coincidence, the two featured 
numbers—the Brahms Violin Con- 
certo and the Beethoven Symphony 
No. 5—had been performed at the 
opening night of the Grant Park sea- 
son six nights before. They lost noth- 
ing in their rehearing so soon after; 
they gained, rather, in the more se- 
cluded and intimate surroundings of 
Ravinia Park. Mr. Monteux’s way 
with the Beethoven Fifth is an old 
story by now, but one worth ex- 
periencing still. 

After the ceremonial performance 
of “The Star-Spangled Banner”, he 
opened the concert with the Respighi 
arrangement of Bach’s Passacaglia in 
C minor, shrewdly chosen to covet 
whatever incidental noises happen on 
an opening night. 

Julien H. Collins, chairman of the 
Association, after a moving tribute 
to the late Howell W. Murray, one 
of the prime promoters of the festi- 
val from its earliest days, announced 
that $80,000, the largest sum on rec- 
ord, had been raised by the Guaranty 
Fund Committee under the leader- 
ship of Ronald M. Kimball. 


Additions to Opera Repertoire 


Two more operas from the autumn 
season have been announced by Carol 
Fox, the Lyric Opera’s general man- 
ager: “La Gioconda”, with Eileen 
Farrell in the title role; and “A 
Masked Ball”, in which Birgit Nilsson 
will sing Amelia for the first time in 
the United States. Other operas pre- 
viously announced are: “Carmen”; 
“The Flying Dutchman”; “Thais”; 
“Cosi fan tutte”; “Turandot”; “Simon 
Boccanegra”; and “La Cenerentola”. 


[] 13.00 3 years 
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P ocalists, Season 1959-60 





LICIA ALBANESE 


Soprano, Metropolitan Opera 


MIMI BENZELL 





Soprano 





JUSSI BJOERLING 


World Famous Tenor 


ROSALIND ELIAS 


Mezzo, Metropolitan Opera 


NICOLAI GEDDA 


Tenor, Metropolitan Opera 


LEYLA GENCER 


Soprano, La Scala & 
San Francisco Operas 


HILDE GUEDEN 


Soprano, Metropolitan & Vienna Operas 


SENA JURINAC 


Soprano, Vienna Opera 


DOROTHY KIRSTEN 


Soprano, San Francisco Opera 


FLORENCE KOPLEFF 


Contralto 


























HEIDI KRALL 


Soprano, Metropolitan Opera 


PAVEL LISITSIAN 


American Debut 
First Baritone, Bolshoi Theatre 


ELAINE MALBIN 


Soprano, San Francisco Opera 


NAN MERRIMAN 


Mezzo, San Francisco & 
Glyndebourne Operas 


GIORGIO TOZZI 
Basso, Metropolitan 
& San Francisco Operas 


LAWRENCE WINTERS 


aritone, San Francisco Opera 




















Vocal Music, Local Artists 


Gaining Ground in Israel 
By SAMUEL MATALON 


Tel Aviv, Israel_—Despite their distance from 
the music centers of Europe and the United States, 
Israelis do not have to go abroad in order to hear 
the world’s best musicians. The latter are brought 
here in plenty and in quick succession. And, in 
general, the musical scene does not change. 

However, if we look closely we see two trends 
in Israel's musical life, both of them positive. 
Vocal music is coming out of the shade, and local 
performing musicians are gaining ground. 

As to vocal music, several achievements have 
been scored recently. At the Israel Philharmonic, 
an excellent production of “Falstaff” was given 
under the baton of Carlo Maria Giulini, with a 
chorus from Bertini’s “Rinat” choir and a cast from 
Italy consisting of Fernando Corena, Mario Spina, 
Walter Monachesi, Mario Carlin, Angelo Mercu- 
riali, Enrico Campi, Ilva Ligabue, Mariella Adani, 
Fernanda Cadoni, and Oralia Dominguez. Franco 
Zeffirrelli was the régisseur. This was an impor- 
tant event here, with a first-rate ensemble headed 
by Mr. Corena, a superb Falstaff, and brilliant 
orchestral playing under Mr. Giulini’s baton. 


Giulini Leads Verdi Requiem 


A good performance of Verdi’s Requiem, under 
the same conductor, employed Eytan Lustig’s Tel 
Aviv Chamber Choir and as soloists Mariella 
Angioletti, Gabriella Carturan, Giuseppe Zam- 
pieri, and Raffaele Arie (who later fell ill and was 
replaced by Ivan Sardi). 

The Philharmonic’s ninth subscription concert, 
under the baton of Joseph Krips, included ex- 
cerpts from “Boris Godunoff”, with George Lon- 
don as soloist and the Tel Aviv Chamber Choir. 
Mr. London showed deep interpretative insight 
and such variety of vocal color as to bring Boris 
to life. His recital, with Frank Pelleg at the 
piano, was rewarding to connoisseurs. 

In the seventh special subscription concert, 
Eytan Lustig was the conductor, with Frances De 
Bossy, mezzo-soprano, and Eldad Neumark, pian- 
ist, as soloists, and the Tel Aviv Chamber Choir 
as assisting chorus. The program included “Light 
Suite” by Erich Walter Sternberg, local composer; 
Bach’s “O ewiges Feuer” (H. Flaschner, soloist); 
Mahler's “Kindertotenlieder”; and Beethoven's 
Fantasy for Piano, Choir and Orchestra. 


Israel Opera Active 


The revived Israel Opera has given “La Travi- 
ata” and “The Barber of Seville”, produced by 
Edis De Philippe and conducted by Franklin 
Choset. Emelina de Vita, the Violetta, was far 
superior to Jacob Roden, the Alfredo. The same 
could be said about Marylin Tyler, the Rosina, 
and Freddie Levi, the Almaviva. Ben-Shcachar, 
who was both the elder Germont and Figaro, was 
the best of the local singers. 

Mozart’s Requiem was sung in Jerusalem with 
the double choir of “Kol Zion” and the Rubin 
Academy, ably directed by Abraham Kaplan, a 
recent graduate of Juilliard. 

The season has seen an impressive number of 
conductors who are Israelis. Leading Philharmonic 
concerts were George Singer (with Michael Rabin 
as soloist); Eytan Lustig; Garry Bertini (who intro- 
duced a local work, Mordechai Setter’s Rhapsody 
on Yemenite themes called “Midnight Prayer”, 
and had Luboshutz and Nemenoff as soloists); and 
Aviva Einhorn, who proved she could handle the 
opposite sex with a firm and resourceful hand. 

Making his first appearances as a conductor was 
the internationally known 17-year-old Israeli 
pianist Daniel Barenboim, who conducted the 
Haifa Symphony and doubled as soloist in a 
Mozart concerto 

rhe number of local soloists to appear before 
the public has grown considerably. All are of 
the yourger generation and have justified their 
appearances. Mention can be made of only a 
few: Dina Avrech, Mordechai Simoni, Igal Roga- 
tchevsky, Nelli Ben-Ur, Gerome Loewenthal, Edna 
Mischel, Jacob Malkin, Alexander Tal, and Zvi 
Harel 

rhis summary would be incomplete unless men- 
tion is made of two distinguished visitors. Glenn 
Gould, pianist, reaped an unusual success which 
he fully deserved. And Yehudi Menuhin made a 
triumphant tour, giving 18 concerts in 16 days. 
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Instrumentalists, Season 1959-60 





DAVID OISTRAKH 


The Celebrated Soviet Violinist 


BRAILOWSKY 





Pianist 





GASPAR CASSADO 
The Great Spanish ’Cellist 


EDEN & TAMIR 


Israeli Duo-Pianists 


The FESTIVAL Quartet 


VICTOR BABIN, SZYMON COLDBERC, 
WILLIAM PRIMROSE, NIKOLAI CRAUDAN 


RUDOLPH FIRKUSNY 


Pianist 














CARROLL GLENN 
Violinist 
SZYMON GOLDBERG 
Violinist 


GRANT JOHANNESEN 


Pianist 











LILI KRAUS 


Pianist 


THEODORE LETTVIN 


Pianist 








The PAGANINI Quartet 


HENRI TEMIANKA, CHARLES LIBOVE, 
DAVID SCHWARTZ, LUCIEN LAPORTE 





RUDIE SINFONIETTA 
& SOLOISTS 
Robert Rudie, Conductor 


TOSSY SPIVAKOVSKY 
Violinist 
VRONSKY & BABIN 


Premier Duo-Pianists 


ZVI ZEITLIN 











Violinist 
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Hoiby, Moore Operas Seen 


In Boston Arts Festival 


By Cyrus Durein 


Boston.—The opening event of the 
eighth annual Boston Arts Festival, 
in the Boston Public Garden June 5, 
was the occasion of the Boston pre- 
miere of Lee Hoiby’s unusual one-act 
opera “The Scarf”. It was presented 
in a double bill with Douglas Moore’s 
“The Devil and Daniel Webster” on 
the stage erected alongside one seg- 
ment of the Public Garden lagoon. 

Despite the amorphous nature of 
the story, “The Scarf” has a powerful 
musical tissue, and emotional punch. 
The three singers were Lee Venora, 
superb as Miriam; John McCollum, 
whose fine tenor voice triumphed over 
a crude musical role, and whose grasp 
of the stage produced a compelling 
vignette of the old farmer, Reuel; and 
Mark Elyn, as the young Postman. 

Mr. McCollum came into his own 
as the best Scratch I have seen and 
heard in “The Devil and Daniel Web- 
ster”. Miss Venora was admirable, 
too, as Mary Stone, and so was Mr. 
Elyn as Jabez Stone. Walter Cassel 
was in top form, manly and resonant 
as Daniel Webster 

Rain and cold have plagued the 
course of the Arts Festival this year, 
but the scheduled programs doggedly 
have gone on. Sunday night, June 
14 was little short of a downpour, 
but some 300 persons huddled close 
to the stage to hear Aaron Copland 
and Carlos Chavez conduct the great- 
er part of the Boston Symphony in 
music of their own 


Chavez Ballet “Engaging Music” 


Mr. Copland’s part of the evening 
brought the “Outdoor Overture”, 
“Statements”, and Suite from “The 
Tender Land”, all of which went very 
well, indeed. Mr. Chavez gave us his 
orchestration of the Buxtehude Cha- 
conne, his “Sinfonia India’, and “H. 
P.” Ballet Suite The latter, novel 
here in the sense that it has not been 
played in many years, if ever, proved 
exceedingly engaging music, not at 
all so avant garde as it was consid- 
ered to be when new. 

Boris Goldovsky, founder and ar- 
tistic director of the New England 
Opera Theatre, in co-operation with 
the North Shore Music-Theatre at 
Beverly (about 20 miles northeast of 
Boston) has undertaken a fascinating 
operatic experiment. He staged an 
arena-style production of Verdi's 
“Rigoletto”, which the North Shore 
Music-Theatre presented for a week 
as a pre-season attraction, beginning 
June 15. 

Thanks in part to the system of 
Mr. Goldovsky, which dispenses with 
prompter and forbids the singers to 
look at conductor in performance, the 
stage action went nicely. The 22 in- 
strumentalists made shift in the pit 
and some audience seats adjacent, and 
Mr. Goldovsky managed to conduct 
nimbly, seated literally in the middle 
of his ensemble The stylized set- 
tings were a little too heavy for quick, 
easy changes of scene 

Elaine Malbin, with her big, lustrous 
voice, was an extraordinarily good 
Gilda, with James Nagy a resonant 
Duke of Mantua. Ronald Holgate, the 
Rigoletto, is a young man of great 
promise, but he did not carry the 
leading role with finesse. The Spara- 
fucile of Ara Berberian was impres- 
sively good, and the Maddalena of 
Evelyn Mekelatos convincingly done. 


about 
Goldovsky 
down, like 
opera re- 
stronger dra- 


I did have one reservation 
this performance: Mr. 
seemed to keep it all 
chamber music. Verdian 
quires more contrast, 
matic effects 

The Cello Concerto in E minor, 
No. 2, by Victor Herbert, apparently 
never had had a hearing in Boston 
until Arthur Fiedler conducted it at 
the Pops in Symphony Hall, June 5. 
Martin Hoherman was the excellent 
soloist. That especial night was dis- 
tinguished by the presence in the 
audience of members of the Eire 
Society, and the program commem- 
morated the 100th anniversary of 
Victor Herbert’s birth. The Concerto 
is old-fashioned, in a way, but beau- 
tifully wrought and most melodic. 


New Oratorio Society Conductor 


Edward F. Gilday has been ap 
pointed eighth conductor of the Han 
del and Haydn Society. He succeeds 
Thompson Stone, who will become 
conductor emeritus of the society. Mr 
Stone, artistic head of Boston’s famed 
choral ensemble for the past 32 years, 
chose Mr. Gilday to succeed him 
Chairman of the music department 
of Lowell (Mass.) State Teachers Col 
lege, and conductor of the Framing 
ham Community Choral Society, Mr 
Gilday last year, on sabbatical leave, 
traveled some 27,000 miles in Britain 
and on the European continent, study 
ing choral ensembles 

In the season to 
conduct the 
ciety 
del’s 


come, he will 
Handel and Haydn So 
in three performances of Han 
“Messiah” at Symphony Hall, 
Dec. 6, 13, and 14, and in Mozart's 
Grand Mass in C minor, April 3, 
1960 


Ventnor Festival 
Lists Six Concerts 


Ventnor, N. J The Ventnor 
Summer Festival will begin July 21 
with the Kohon String Quartet. Others 
who will appear are the Joseph Eger 
Players, July 28: Gary Graffman, 
Aug. 4; Tossy Spivakovsky, Aug. 11; 
Teresa Stratas, Aug. 18: and Vronsky 
and Babin, Aug. 25. William Smith 
will direct the Ventnor Festival Youth 
Orchestra 


Anderson Hailed 
In Virgin Islands 


St. Thomas, V. 1.—A capacity audi 
ence stood in tribute to Marian An- 
derson when the contralto appeared 
here as the final artist on the St 
Thomas Civic Music Association's in- 
spiring series. She received what was 
undoubtedly the most enthusiastic 
and heartwarming reception ever af- 
forded an artist appearing in St 
Thomas Idell Dreis 


AGMA Re-elects 
Brownlee President 

In a recent nationwide election, the 
American Guild of Musical Artists 
returned to office John Brownlee, 
president; Jascha Heifetz, George 
London, Betty Stone, Regina Resnik 
and Lloyd Harris, vice-presidents: 
Lawrence Davidson, treasurer; and 
Ann Ayars, recording secretary. 
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Columbia Artists Management, Inc. 
111 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. CIRCLE 7-6900 
VOCAL, INSTRUMENTAL & DANCE ATTRACTIONS 


First National Tour Jan.-Mar. 1960 
The Boston Opera Production of 


Voyage To The Moon 


Operetia-Fantasy by JACQUES OFFENBACH 

Sung in English by company of 45 including soloists, orchestra, chorus & ballet by Joffrey 
Artistic Director: Sarah Caldwell. Scenery: Robert Fletcher, 

Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


Return by Overwhelming Demand 


Vienna on Parade 


featuring the DEUTSCHMEISTER BAND 
CAPT. JULIUS HERRMANN, Conductor 


Company of 65 with Soloists, Chorus and Dancers 


Produced in Vienna by Dr. Marcel Prawy, 
under the personal supervision of Andre Mertens 


Fourth Sold-Out Tour! 


Ruth Page's. Chicago Opera Ballet 


Starring MELISSA HAYDEN, KENNETH JOHNSON, 
VERONIKA MLAKAR, BARBARA STEELE, Corps de Ballet 


Orchestra conducted by Neal Kayan—Company of 50 


January-April 1960 


Ralph Hunter Dramatic Chorus 


RALPH HUNTER, Conducting 
An extraordinary presentation of Musical Scenes & Songs 
(20 voices 
Personal Direction: Schang, Doulens & Wright 


Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 


3 musicians) 
Oct, 25-Dec, 1, 1959 


Lucerne Festival Strings 


Distinguished group of 13 virtuosi musicians 
Director: RUDOLF BAUMGARTNER 
with the eminent violinist WOLFGANG SCHNEIDERHAN, Soloist 


Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 


First Transcontinental Tour — Jan. & Feb. 1960 


American Ballet Company 


Artistic Director, Robert Joffrey 
Starring eight of America’s leading young dancers assembled from 


world famous companies. With orchestra. 


Featuring outstanding works by the world's foremost choreoraphers. 


Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


Personal Direction 


EUGENE LIST, 
Pianist 


Concerto Festival 


And the Knickerbocker Players, Company of 13, with Solo Trumpet 
Program includes concerti of Torelli, Bach, Shostakovich, Liszt, Gottschalk. 
Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


5th Tour — Sold Out! 


Obernkirchen Children’s Choir 


(36 voices) 


Personal Direction: 


EDITH MOELLER, CONDUCTOR 


Reserve Now for 1959-60 


New York Pro Musica 


Noah Greenberg, Director 


Columbia and Decca Records 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 


Company of || 


Personal Direction: Schang, Doulens & Wright 


Beaux Arts Trio 


DANIEL GUILET, BERNARD GREENHOUSE, MENAHEM PRESSLER 
Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


Mata & Hari 


in Recital: “THE WORLD IN PANTOMIME” 
Tour Direction: Schang, Doulens & Wright SILVIO MASCIARELLI, Pianist 


Return of the Popular Mimes 


Special—50 Dates Only, Jan., Feb., March, 1960 
An Augmented 


Robert Shaw Chorale & Orchestra 


ROBERT SHAW, Conductor 
in BACH’S B MINOR MASS 
Unique opportunity to hear professional rendition of one of music's mighty masterpieces 


Personal Direction: Schang, Doulens & Wright Company of 75 











111 West 57th St. 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Personal Direction 


JUDSON, O'NEILL & JUDD 


DAVID ABEL 
Violinist 

GEZA ANDA 
Pianist 
JOSEPH BATTISTA 


JEAN CASADESUS 


Steinway Piano 
RCA Victor and Angel Records 


RAY DUDLEY 


Steinway Pian 


TODD DUNCAN 


Pianist 
Pianis: 


Pianist 


Baritone 


ERIC FRIEDMAN 

Violinist 
EUGENE LIST 

Pianist 
DAVID LLOYD 


Tenor 


GEORGE LONDON 


Baritone 


OZAN MARSH 


Pianist 


JOHN McCOLLUM 


Tenor 


MILDRED MILLER 


Mezzo-Soprano 


MAC MORGAN 


Baritone 


WILLIAM PRIMROSE 
Violist 
MICHAEL RABIN 
Violinist 
SANROMA 


Baldwin Pian 


ELEANOR STEBER 


Pianist 


Soprano 


BRIAN SULLIVAN 


Tenor 


Columbia Artists Management Inc. 


Personal Direction 
KURT WEINHOLD 


Frances Beverly 


ARCHER and GILE 


International Songs and Ballads 


FRANCES BIBLE 


Mezzo-Soprano 


WALTER CASSEL 


Baritone 


NADINE CONNER 


Soprano 


JON CRAIN 


Tenor 


ALBERT DA COSTA 


Tenor 


LISA DELLA CASA 


Soprano 


IGOR GORIN 


Baritone 


DONALD GRAMM 


Bass-Baritone 


LOUIS KENTNER 


Pianist 


WITOLD MALCUZYNSKI 
Pianist 

JOHANNA MARTZY 
Violinist 

DOROTHY MAYNOR 


Soprano 


YEHUDI MENUHIN 


Violinist 
LEONARD PENNARIO 
Pianist 


BERL SENOFSKY 
Violinist 


YI-KWEI SZE 


Bass-Baritone 


Alfred & Herbert 
TELTSCHIK _Duo-Pianists 


ALEC TEMPLETON _ 


Pianist 


Circle 7-6900 
Cable: Colconcert, N. Y. 





THOMAS L. THOMAS 


Baritone 
ROMAN TOTENBERG 

Violinist 
Dorothy WARENSKJOLD 


Soprano 


FRANCES YEEND 


Soprano 


Personal Direction 
ANDRE MERTENS 


LORENZO ALVARY 


Metropolitan, San Francisco, 
Teatro Colon, & Paris Opera 


JORGE BOLET 


Basso 


Pianist 


EUGENE CONLEY 


Tenor 


FERNANDO CORENA 


Basso 


CHRISTIAN FERRAS 


Violinist 


MAUREEN FORRESTER 


Contralto 


HERMAN GODES 


Pianist 


LEONTYNE PRICE 


Soprano 


GIULIETTA SIMIONATO 


Mezzo-Soprano 


LEOPOLD SIMONEAU 


Vienna State Opera, La Scala, Teatro Colon 


GERARD SOUZAY 


Tenor 


Baritone 


RENATA TEBALDI 


Soprano 


THEODOR UPPMAN 
Baritone 
WILLIAM WARFIELD 


Baritone 








